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Wage-Hour Turmoil 


"Include Refining in Compact 
Rules Trickle Out 


Rivals NRA Da 


N. P. N. News Bureau | 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.— 
Scenes reminiscent of the early 
days of NRA were being enacted 
today at offices of the Wage- 
Hour Division in the labor de- 
partment. 

It was on a smaller scale, of 
course, but there was the same 
crowd milling around the cor- 
ridors, the same feverish ex- 
pectancy and eager 
for any scrap of information 
tossed out. 

In the 
newspapermen 


information office, 
button-h oled 


everyone from Administrator | 


Elmer F. Andrews, who popped 
in once and a while, to some 
of the office boys and messen- 
gers. 

Andrews revealed that his 
morning’s mail today included 
1800 communications about the 
wage-hour law, bringing the 
total to date to abcut 35 3,000, as 
employers from every section 
of the country sought informa- 
tion on their status under the 
law. 

It’s a safe bet that not one 
employer in a hundred—espe- 
cially small firms, knows where 
he stands under the law. 

General rulings have been is- 
sued, but for the most part 
they define or-interpret some 
section cf the law and throw 
little light on whether or not a 
specific type of business is un- 
cer the law. 

No one in particular seemed 
to have an “edge” in getting in- 
formation—the lowliest cub on 
a local newspaper who met An- 
drews in the hall seemingly got 
the same sort of treatment as a 
high-powered lawyer of a big 
corporation 

To add 
the press 


confusion in 
only a limited 
number of copies were avail- 
able of the wage-hour law in- 
terpretations so far issued. The 
din of outraged reporters 
“standing on their rights” and 
clamoring for copies of press 
releases was almost as loud as 
some outbursts at the old NRA 
press room when—as was often 
the case—there were plenty of 
copies for lobbyists, but not 
enough for newspapermen. 

At best, only unofficial inter- 
pretations were being given on 
individual cases; and it is un- 
derstcod that some informa- 

(Continued on page 7) 


to the 
room, 


grasping | 


Tulsa, 


Is Proposal From Roosevelt 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 25.—That but little, 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
if anything, of 


practical value could be achieved by including refining opera- 


tions in the Interstate Oil Compact, 


as the compact is now 


organized, is the opinion of heads of refining companies over 
the country interviewed the past day or so on the subject by 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 

That the refining branch of the oil industry be brought 
within the scope of the oil compacf, which now merely discusses 
problems in connection with the production of oil and gas in 
the six member states, was suggested by President Roosevelt 
Oct. 20, at a conference, at Hyde Park, with Col. E. O. Thomp- 
son, of the Texas Railroad Commission, chairman of the com- 
pact commission. Col. Thompson had gone to Hyde Park at 
the request of the President to discuss the status of the oil 


industry. 


Col. Thompson first discussed 
the suggestion by the President 
before the Independent Petro- 
leum Assn., composed largely of 
producing interests, at its con- 
vention in Tulsa Oct. 21 

The President’s proposal will 
be discussed at a public meet- 
ing of refiners of the Mid- 
Continent and the Gulf Coast at 
Fort Worth Oct. 26. The meet- 
ing was called by the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Assn. of 
but refiners generally 
were invited to attend. 


It has also been suggested 





that the proposal be taken up 
at the coming annual meeting 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute in Chicago, Nov. 14-18, 
but no announcement of this 
has yet been made. 

These factors were presented 
by refining authorities in dis- 
cussing with NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS the sugges- 
tion that a desired balance be- 
tween refining operations and 
crude production, as now regu- 
lated by the proration 
agencies, could be ieved by 
bringing refining iin the 


states’ 
ach 
with 
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CLEVELAND — Some refin-! 


ers regard President Roose- 
velt’s proposal to extend il 
Compact to cover refining as 
impractical. Page 5. 

TULSA—Oil Compact Chair- 
man Thompson flies to Tulsa 
to tell I.P.A.A. about visit with 
FDR. Page 6. 

* 

WASHINGTON — Hundreds 
of oil companies are puzzled by 
their status under wage-hour 
law; refiner adopts plan of 
same week, same monthly pay 
check but converted to hourly 
basis. Page 7, 16-17. 

* * * 

DETROIT — Roy R. Fisher 
named “exclusive distributor” 
for Mexican petroleum prod- 
ucts in U. S. Page 11. 

ok * x 

WASHINGTON — Independ- 

ent refiners and marketers 


clash with railroads and _ pipe- 
line-using refiners before ICC 
on merits of 6.6. Page 12. 
CHICAGO—N.O.M.A. meets, 
hears plans for ousting “mo- 
nopoly” and adopts resolutions 
to gain this end. Page 8. 
WASHINGTON — Increased 
gasoline demand forecast for 
November. Page 18. 
* * * 
TULSA — Oil’s trucks ‘safer’ 
than ICC rules require. Page 13. 
WASHINGTON — Gas pipe- 
line attorney ridicules coal’s 
objections to project. Page 20. 
a ee 
Bulletin 
TULSA — Texas will continue 
Saturday and Sunday = shut- 


downs of oil fields through No- 
vember. 





scope of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact: 

1—That refining capacity in 
the states which are now mem- 
bers of the compact is only 1,- 
887,000 barrels, of the 4,373,700 
barrels total refining capacity in 
the country. The six states now 
in the compact are Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Illinois, Colorado, 
New Mexico. 


Outside Capacity Large 


Nine states 
pact have 
refining capacity and to make 
any supervision of refining op- 
erations by any authority ef- 
fective, these states would have 
to be brought into the compact. 
Some of .these as New 
York and New for ex- 
ample, are far removed, geo- 
graphically and by interest, 
from oil production. An accom- 
panying table lists refining ca- 
pacities of compact member and 
non-member 

2——That California, the second 
largest state as regards refining 
capacity and also crude oil pro- 
duction, present not a 
member oil states com- 
pact. It be difficult to 
achieve balance in refining op- 
erations without including Cal- 
ifornia, with a refining capacity 
by itself of about 900,000 barrels, 
it is said. 

The absence 
from the oil 


‘ hh) 
a threat to the 


the com- 
barrels of 


out side 


states, 
Jersey, 


states. 


is al 
of the 
would 


of California 
compact has been 
stability of crude 
somandibail more than one 
yet this state has re- 
fused so far to adopt the neces- 
sary conservation statute as a 
preliminary step to becoming 

member of the oil compact. 
It is believed it would be more 
lifficult to secure legislation cov- 
refining as well as produc- 
Vhile an oil production 
bill will likely be intro- 
duced at the 1939 session of the 
legislature, opinion di- 
vided as to whether a production 
control bill will pass. 

3—That, to 
thority to include 
the oil compact, 
broader legislation would have 
to be passed by the present 
member states and by any new 
states coming into the compact, 
and it is thought this might 
be difficult to secure during the 
1939 sessions of some of the 


on 
oceasion; 


ering 
tion. 

> _ } 
control 


state is 


au- 
in 


secure the 
refining 
new and 
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state legislatures. After approv-| resented on the compact com. | 


al by the state legislatures the | 
compact would then have to) 
be ratified by Congress. 


Limited to Discussion 


Under the terms of the char- 
ter for the present oil states | 
compact, as ratified by the leg- | 
islatures of six states and ap- 
proved by Congress, the Inter- | 
state Oil Compact Commission | 
can merely discuss problems of | 
physical waste in connection 
with the production of oil. 
Should it discover most flagrant 
examples of waste, the commis- 
sion can do nothing more than 
to recommend to the state 
where the trouble occurred that 
something should be done to 
remedy it, but that would not 
be an enforceable recommenda- 
tion. 


4—That it would be difficult, 
even under the present status 
of the compact as a forum for 
discussion, to discuss the bal- 
ancing of refining operations 
intelligently, because the op- 
erations of the individual re- 
finer are much more complex 
than those of the producer of 
crude. The refiner makes a 
variety of products and his de- 
mand for crude may depend on 
his market for other products 
than gasoline. An _ operating 
status with regard to gasoline 
manufacture that would achieve 
a balance for some refiners 
would not work out with others. 

The lack of teeth in the oil 
compact as it now stands has 
been a subject of controversy 
since it was adopted. At thé 
outset, late in 1934 and early 
in 1935, when meetings were 
being held to organize the com- 


pact, the representatives of 
some states thought there 
should be included provision 


for setting production quotas 
among the states. It was sug- 
gested that representation be 
given to the federal government 
on a proposed fact-finding com- 
mittee. Largely because of the 
objections of representatives 
from Texas, this proposal fell 
through. The compact charter 
was written by Texans and ad- 
opted with few changes. 

All that is done at present 
meetings of the compact com- 
mission is to exchange ideas. 


Nobody has authority to en- 
force anything. Meetings are 


held quarterly and representa- 
tives of the member states re- 
port on conditions back home. 
Price Forbidden Subject 
There is no division made at 
the meetings of the demand 
for crude oil among the states 
and price is a forbidden sub- 
ject. Sometimes economists are 
invited to prepare reports on 
the overall situation in the in- 
dustry, with probable demand 


for crude oil over three and 
six-months periods. 
Texas and Kansas are rep- 


mission by members of the 
state commissions that write 


| the conservation orders in these 
| states. Other member states are 


not so represented, although 


/ conservation officers from New 


Mexico and Oklahoma usually 


‘attend the meetings. Incidental.- | 


ly, the federal government usu- 
ally has an observer present. 


The compact pledges 
member states to enact con- 
servation laws “within a 
sonable time”, or to continue 
the laws they may have in 
force to prevent physical waste. 
Illinois, a member state, has not 





the | 


rea- | 


yet complied with this promise. | 4 ; 
| Thompson, who is also chairman 


Other member states have con- 


servation laws and of the five) 


all but that in Colorado provide 
for proration of crude produc- 
has been needed in Colorado 
#o far. 

Whatever the President may 
have had in mind concerning 
the inclusion of refining in the 
compact, it is evident from 
Col. Thompson’s utterances on 
the subject, that he stands just 
where he did before the con- 
ference with the President on 
the question of enlarging the 
authority of the compact. Col. 
Thompson has opposed putting 
“teeth” into the compact and 
he asserted, after the confer- 
ence with Roosevelt, 
wanted to maintain the com- 
pact in its present form, merely 
including refining as a subject 
for discussion, without giving 
the compact commission any 
power. 


Fuel Stocks Mount 


The reason why the President 
and others see the need for the 
inclusion of refining operations 


‘tion. No statute of that kind) 


—————_—_— 





Flies to Tulsa 





to Discuss 


The Proposal from Hyde Park 





N. P.N. News Bureau 


TULSA, Oct. 24.—-The proposal that the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact be expanded to include the refining branch of the oil in- 
| dustry, as suggested at a conference at Hyde Park last week be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Col. E. O. Thompson, chairman of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, as a means for balancing 
refinery operations with crude oil production, will be discussed 
by refiners of the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast at a meeting in 


Fort Worth Oct. 26. 


The meeting was called by the 
Western Petroleum  Refiners 
Assn. of Tulsa, after Col. 


of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, had told members of the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America of the proposal coming 
from Hyde Park, at their con- 
vention here last week. 
Colonel Thompson has agreed 
to attend the meeting and dis- 


|cuss the plan and the mechanics 


that he) 


in some plan whereby a bal-| 


ance of such operations with 
crude production, now regu- 
lated to market demand, can 
be achieved, can be found in a 
study of the trend of stocks of 
refined products for the past 
year or so as compared with 
the trend of crude oil stocks. 
Such trends are shown in an ac- 
companying table. 

While crude oil stocks to 
August 31, in 1938, have been 
reduced almost 20,000,000 bar- 
rels, there has been an increase 
in the supply of all oils, crude 
and refined products, of about 
15,000,000 barrels. A_ principal 
part of this increase has been 
in stocks of residual fuel oils, 
which increased this year from 
95,000,000 barrels in round fig- 
ures to better than 118,000,000 
barrels at present. The official 
Bureau of Mines figures do not 
show an _ increase of this 
amount, since, shortly after the 
first of the year some 14,000,000 
barrels of heavy fuels in Cali- 
fornia were removed from this 
classification and classed as 
crudes. 


of its operation. Charles F. 
Roeser, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn., will 
also attend the Fort Worth 
meeting and discuss the pro- 
ducer’s viewpoint on the pro- 
posed expansion of the oil com- 
pact. 


W.P.R.A.. Invitation 


The invitation to the meeting, 
sent by the refiners’ association, 
read as follows: 

“You are invited to attend a 
meeting of all refiners in the 
Mid-Continent and Gulf coast 
areas at 10 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, Oct. 26, at the Black- 
stone hotel, Fort Worth to hear 
Colonel Thompson, chairman of 
the Interstate Compact Com- 
mission, present proposal ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt 
for placing refining branch of 
petroleum industry under inter- 


|state compact, thus giving same 


measure of control over refinery 
runs as now exists over produc- 
tion. 


“Thompson told of proposal 
and Roosevelt’s approval at a 
meeting of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. here today (Oct. 
21) and called upon compact 
states to get together im- 
mediately to prepare detailed 
plan for presentation to Con- 
gress in January. Thompson will 
discuss workability of plan and 
mechanics of operation at Wed- 
nesday meeting. 

“Charles Roeser, president of 
the Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America will talk on 
‘The Producer’s Viewpoint.’ The 
meeting is called by the West- 
ern Petroleum’ Refiners Assn. 
but all Mid-Continent refiners 
are invited. Believe this pro- 
posal of vital importance to 
every refiner and urge your 
being present.” 

Colonel Thompson flew from 
New York to Tulsa in order to 





lay the proposal before the 
I.P.A.A. and the industry gen- 
erally before the convention 
ended its sessions the afternoon 
of Oct. 21. He had been sched- 
uled to speak earlier in the week 
but, while in Washington attend- 
ing a rate hearing, had been 
summoned to Hyde Park for a 
conference with the President. 

Thompson spoke from notes 
he had prepared while on the 
overnight plane trip to Tulsa. 
He arrived just in time to go 
directly from the airport to the 
luncheon. The high points in 
his talk, taken from a_ steno- 
graphic report, follow: 

“As Mr. Roeser has told you, 
I happen to be at the moment 
chairman of the Interstate Com- 
pact—that is a treaty between 
the oil producing states for the 
purpose of preventing waste in 
the production of oil... . 

“Your compact officials have 
worked with the federal gov- 
ernment, and here in the com- 
pact you have assembled state 
and federal authorities working 
side by side, each in their dis- 
tinctive and respective consti- 
tutional fields, the states doing 
that which the state has a right 
to do and empowered to do and 
the federal government assist- 
ing the states. 


“Now I am happy to be able 
to tell you that I believe it is 
almost universal in the industry, 
among those who have taken 
the trouble to inform them- 
selves, the feeling that the com- 
pact has done a good job. 


Power, Without Authority 


“Some say it has no power. 
Well, they hit upon the secret 
of its success. It does not have 
any power, and therefore, it has 
all the power in the world, by 
reason of not having any. You 
can’t put a state in jail. There 
is no use trying, so there would 
be no use in giving the commis- 
sion a lot of authority in the 
form of punitive power. 

“IT went yesterday, and as 
Charles Roeser has told you, had 
a delightful visit with the Presi- 
dent and we talked exclusively 
about oil. I came away from 


that meeting with the distinct 

understanding—the very definite 

feeling in my mind—that there 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Wage-Hour Turmoil 
Rivals NRA Days— 
Rules Trickle Out 


(Continued from page 5) 
tion-seekers were being advised 
to hire a lawyer. | 

Andrews revealed that 13 
state governors had accepted 
his plea for co-operation in ob- 





Printed on pages 16 and 
17 of this issue are rulings 
issued by the Wage-Hcour 
Division defining executive, 
administrative and profes- 
sion employes, outside 
salesmen, local _ retailing 
and other exempted classes 
of employes, interpreting 
the “overtime” provision, 
and prescribing kinds of 
records to be kept. 





taining compliance with the 
law. Both the C. I. O. and 
American Federation of Labor 


Me * 


Same Week, Same 





Copies of Wage-Hour Law 


Due to hundreds of calls, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS’ supply of “free” 
copies of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (federal wage- 
hour law) has been ex- 
hausted. But NPN will be 
glad to obtain additional 
copies (at 5 cents each) from 
the Government Printing Of- 
fice for readers still desir- 
ing official copies of the law. 
Please address all requests 
to NATIONAL PETROLE- 
UM NEWS, 1213 West Third 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





out. In such sparsely populated 
areas, the gallonage is thin; 
terminals and bulk plants are 
farther apart and truck hauls 
are longer. Working hours are 
necessarily longer than in oth- 


er, more _ densely-populated 
areas. 
In some areas like these, 


some employes of this refining 
company are paid $150 a month 
for a 54-hour week. To pay 
time-and-a-half at the rate of 
$150 a month for the ten hours 
in excess of 44 each week 
would run such employe’s com- 
pensation higher than his serv- 
ices were worth, it was said. 
So, such employes of this re- 








organizations have announced 
plans for checking up on em- 
ployers and reporting alleged 
violations to Washington. 

A conference will be held here 
Nov. 14, 15 and 16 by Andrews 
with a view to obtaining enact- 
ment of state wage-hour laws 
which would catch any intra- 
state employers who slipped 
through the federal net. 


Pay Check 


Converted To Hourly Basis 


Refiner Adopts New Plan 


On Wages and Hours 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 25.—With 
their wage-scales well above 
the 25-cent minimum hourly 
rate prescribed by the federal 
wage-hour law, the principal in- 
terest of employers in the oil 
industry, whose operations were 
affected by the law, centered 
on the wage-hour division’s rul- 
ing that each hour worked in 
excess of 44 per week must be 
paid for at the rate of time-and- 
a-half of the regular hourly 
rate of pay and not the mini- 
mum prescribed in the law. 

Intent of Congress was 
“clearly to penalize overtime 
work and that any other in- 
terpretation would nullify the 
provisions of the law,” it was 
said. It cited Section 18 stat- 
ing that “no provision of this 
act shall justify any employer 
in reducing a wage paid by 
him which is in excess of the 
applicable minimum wage un- 
der this act.” 

Some days ago, Administra- 
tor Andrews was quoted as say- 
ing that this latter section was 
only a “pious hope” of Con- 
gress, that it was toothless and 
unenforceable. 

The wage-hour bulletin then 
listed some types of wage ad- 





justment which were termed 
“subterfuges” (See Pages 16 


and 17 of this issue). 


Regarded as _ significant 
some, however, was the failure 
to pass on the case of “an em- 
ployer reducing hourly rates 
for the future with the intent 
of working the same number 
of overtime hours as in the 
past at the same total wages 
as those paid before Oct. 24.” 


While not giving an answer 
to this case, the bulletin warn- 
ed, “It is not safe to assume 
that Section 18 is meaningless 
and that employer who gets 
his employes to accept a reduc- 
tion in rates on the strength of 
the maximum hour provisions 
might find that a court would 
hold the original higher rate 
the regular rate of pay.” 

One large refining company, 
operating in the Middle West, 
after considering all the angles 
has decided to adjust’ the 
monthly compensation of em- 
ployes in some of its operations 
to an hourly basis which would 
yield the employe the same to- 
tal monthly pay for the same 
number of hours, figured on a 
basis of time-and-a-half for each 
hour in excess of 44 hours. 

While 44 hours a week is not 
out of line with the work weeks 
in highly-industrialized states of 
the East, it is in the rural areas 
of the Middle West and South 
where the length of the work- 
ing day reflects the long hours 
of the farmers, it was pointed 


by | 


finer will be asked to accept a 
transposition of their monthly 
compensation to an hourly rate 
(which would be well over the 
minimum of 25 cents) that 
would figure out to $150 per 
month for 54 hours a week 
the same total wage with the 
same hours. The employe would 
receive his regular hourly rate 
for the first 44 hours and then 
time-and-a-half for each hour 
in excess of 44 per week. 


Inasmuch as the employes 
were not paid on an _ hourly 
basis previously, this refiner 


contends that he is clearly with- 
in his rights in transposing the 
monthly rate to an hourly rate 
without reducing the total com- 
pensation. 

Several other refiners, operat- 
ing in the mid-western territory, 
commented that “something 
like that will have to be done” 
in some areas. 

Among the major companies, 
however, there are some who 
say that, throughout their en- 
tire operations, they are observ- 
ing a 40-hour week now, with 
time-and-a-half for overtime, so 
that there would be no need for 
them to make the adjustment 
which this refiner is planning. 


Second Damage Suit 
Cites Madison Case 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24. Sec- 
ond treble-damage suit based on 
the Madison oil cases has been 
filed in federal district court at 
Minneapolis by the Clark Oil 
Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., against 
Phillips Petroleum Co., seeking 


damages totaling $1,303,755.78. | 


The Clark company was a job- 
ber for Phillips and last spring 
leased’ its properties to another 
large company. Suit charges 
that the jobber’s margin was 
reduced and that the plaintiff 
was damaged through a “con- 
spiracy” with certain other ma- 
jor companies to raise tank car 
prices published by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce _ and 
Platt’s Oilgram. on whose quo- 
tations the plaintiffs’ contract 
was based. 


Big Oil Companies 
Unaffected by Law, 
Others Are Puzzled 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 25.—The 
federal wage-hour law was in 


effect today but hundreds, if not 
thousands, of employers in the 
oil industry had still not de- 
termined whether or not they 
were in “interstate commerce” 
and so subject to the law’s max- 
imum hours and minimum 
wages. 

These included hundreds of 
Independent marketers, some of 
whom, like those selling under 


the “Dixie” brand meeting in 
Chicago today, were puzzled 
about their status under the 
law. 

Major companies, who ap- 
parently had no doubts that 


some of their operations would 
be considered “interstate com- 
merce,” pointed out that their 
wage and hour standards were 
well above those prescribed. But 
even among the larger com- 
panies there was question about 
the “interstate” character of 
some of their activities. 

Several larger refiners said 
they expected the wage-hour di- 
vision to hold terminals and 
bulk plants, and trucks hauling 
out of these—even intrastate— 
within the law. 

One refiner said that he re- 
garded commission agents, sup- 
plying their operating their own 
trucks, as exempt from the law 

at least as far as the supply- 
ing company was concerned. 
This would still leave room for 
the commission agent himself 
to hold under the law as regards 
his employes. 

At the “Dixie” meeting, Paul 
Kempf, Ann Arbor, Mich., led 
a discussion on the wage-hour 
law, frequently citing the ar- 
ticles in NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS. and =e saying 
“Here’s what NPN said on that 
point.” Consensus of the job- 
bers was that service stations 
will be exempted, but they had 
their doubts about bulk plants. 
Some thought that “interstate 
commerce” ended at the bulk 
plant. Many were inclined to 
“sit tight and see what comes 
out of Washington.” 


’ 


Court Date Postponed 


CHICAGO, Cct. 24. The 
date for argument in federal 
circuit court on the govern- 


ment’s petition for a mandamus 
in the first Madison oil case has 
been postponed to Nov. 8 from 
the original date of Oct. 24. The 
government is seeking to have 
rescinded the July 19 order of 
Federal District Judge Patrick 
T. Stone dismissing 11 defend- 
ants after the jury’s verdict. 
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Monopoly Seen, 
Many Remedies 
Given the NOMA 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—An at- 
tack on monopoly claimed to ex- 
ist in the oil industry was the 
keynote of the annual conven- 
tion of the National Oil Mar- 
keters Assn. convention which 
closed here late today. 

The basis of monopoly, vari- 
ous speakers claimed, was in 
the control of transportation of 
oil and its products. Remedies 
suggested were: 

Government ownership of all 
pipelines, by Ida M. Tarbell, his- 
torian. , 

Making rates for all forms of 
transportation the same and the 
recapiure of all profits over 6 
per cent net and the giving of 
surplus pipeline profits to the 
railroads, by James F. 
rence, Tulsa rate attorney. 

The ending of “unwitting” aid 
by the government, principally 
through supporting proration, to 
monopolistic practices, by Wil- 
liam J. Kemnitzer, economic ge- 
ologist and author. 

A resolution was adopted to- 
day declaring tank car prices in 
trade publications “do not ac- 
curately state the true prices 
at which such transactions are 
actually made,” and requesting 
the publication of “the true 
prices at which the purchase 
and sale of petroleum products 
are actually made, by designat- 
ing as the spot price for the 
various areas of origin, those 
prices at which petroleum prod- 
ucts are sold to purchasers who 
are required to take a stated 
volume of such products at a 
price determined in cents per 
gallon at the time the sale is 
made.” 

The N.O.M.A. directors were 
authorized, in the event the 
“publications fail to publish 
such prices” to take action 
necessary “to insure the avail- 
ability of such information.” 
Copies of the resolution are to 
be sent to Platt’s Oilgram, the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and U.S. Department of Justice, 
anti-trust division. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted by 
the association at its conven- 
tion pledged support to the 
government’s monopoly inves- 
tigating committee, urged vig- 
orous prosecution by the de- 
partment of justice investiga- 
tions of the oil marketing in 
dustry on the east and west 
coast, and asked the depart- 
ment to establish regional anti- 
trust division offices, with Con- 


Law- 


gress giving the department the | 
power of subpoena in anti-trust 
investigations. 


Other resolutions reaffirmed 
the association’s opposition to 
the Connally “hot” oil law, to 
the Interstate Oil Compact, to 
government forecasts of sup- 
ply and demand for petroleum 
products and in favor of the 
divorcement and abolition of 
holding companies. 


In leaving the chair as presi- | 


dent of the association for the 
past year, Roy R. Fisher of 
Detroit, Argo Oil Corp., advised 
a “middle of the road course” 
for the association. He warned 
that some things may be said 
but should not be put in writ- 
ing in the association’s archives. 

William Earl White of Pe- 
tersburg, Va., Delta Oil Co., 
the incoming president, noted 
that the war on monopoly was 
for self preservation and stated 
his aim to be that of carrying 
out the principles wanted by the 
association. 

R. J. Coughlin, Minot, N. 
Dak., jobber, was elected vice 
president of the association, 
Paul E. Hadlick of Washington, 
was re-elected secretary. 


Sees Proration 
Monopoly'’s Tool 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—-Taking 
the position the oil industry is 
a monopoly, William J. Kem- 
nitzer, economic geologist and 
author, told the National Oil 
Marketers Assn. in convention 
here today, that government 
could break this monopoly 
through: 

Taking away its principal 
weapon, transportation, particu- 
larly the pipelines; 

Disintegrating completely all 
holding companies and prevent- 
ing them from operating in 
every branch of the industry; 

Repealing laws and discontin- 
uing government activities that 
“actually aid,monopoly, at the 
expense of independent competi- 
tion and the consumer.” 

“The thing that the majors 
are doing today with the help of 
government in East Texas is 
the same thing Rockefeller did 
by himself in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania 60 years ago, 
and it beehooves government, 
the public, and the independent 
operator to take cognizance of 
the dire consequences to come 
from that fact,” Kemnitzer said. 

Major companies’ through 
transportation facilities control 
85 per cent of refining, he told 
the convention, and the scheme 
to control the other 15 per cent 
is proration. 

Only three out of 80 inde- 
pendent refiners are operating 
in East Texas now, he said, and 
in a lesser degree other inde- 


Advantage In Shipping Costs 
Secret of Majors’ Big Volume 





pendents “have fallen by the 
wayside all over the country 
causing unemployment, reduc- 
tion in wages, and utold suf- 
fering.” 

Independent jobbers have dif- 
ficulty finding a source of sup- 
ply, he said, with the passing 
of independent refiners. 


Operators Apathetic 


“The independent operator 
may be concerned only with 
his immediate commercial prob- 
lems and may be willing to com- 
promise his objections to mo- 
nopoly when thrown a ‘piece 
of meat’ but he cannot afford to 
be apathetic to the more funda- 
mental designs against him,” 
said Kemnitzer. 


“Likewise, the consumers 
must look forward to recognize 
his ultimate exploitation. 

“The government may have 
acted unwittingly in its error by 
support of proration but cer- 
tainly it should not continue to 
aid and abet monopoly no mat- 
ter what the avowed purpose of 
its seemingly benevolent ac- 
tions.” 


U.S. Should Buy 
Oil Pipelines, 
Says Historian 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Equality 
in the oil industry can be ob- 
tained only through government 
ownership of pipelines, Ida M. 
Tarbell, oil industry historian, 
told the National Oil Marketers 
Assn. in annual convention here 
Oct. 24, in a special message 
read from the platform. 

“I see no way but for the gov- 
ernment to buy the system out- 
right, taking it over root and 
branch as it stands, personnel 
included,” she wrote. “At the 
head of the aggregation there 
should be a practical first class 
man chosen by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under 
which the pipeline system al- 
ready is supposed to operate.” 

Thus there would be complete 
pipeline divorecement, wrote 
Miss Tarbell, famous author of 
the History of the Standard Oil 
Company of many years ago, 
done in a way “to preserve the 
present extraordinary efficiency 
of the .system with the least 
possible disturbance of the 
functioning of the industry as 
a whole.” 

The key to monopoly is “con- 
trol of transportation,” she 
wrote, “today, as it was 60 years 


ago.” 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—“Equali- 


zation of transportation costs” 
is the decisive conflict between 


independents and major oil com- 


panies, James F. Lawrence, rate 
attorney of Tulsa, told the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Assn. in an 
address at their annual conven- 
tion here today. 

The greatest handicap of the 
independents in meeting the sit- 
uation, he said, is their inability 
to get together and agree on a 
course of action. 

“The jobbers themselves are 
jealous of each other and con- 
stantly fight over that quarter 
of the business the independents 
have, forgetting the other three 
quarters the majors have. 


Are Partners 


“The independent refiner has 
not seemed to realize the inde- 
pendent jobber is his partner. 
The independent jobber has 
seemed to forget that he must 
depend upon the independent re- 
finer for his supply and there 
has been a battle between the 
two divisions of this army, the 
jobbers and refiners, and the re- 
finers in turn have been fighting 
among themselves so up to now 
the inevitable has always hap- 
pened, a victory for the Stand- 
ard Oil group. 

“But for the justice of your 
cause the mutiny in your ranks 
would have absolutely wiped 
you out years ago,’ Lawrence 
told the jobbers. 

If transportation cost by rail 
was the same as by pipeline, 
Lawrence said, “all oil would be 
shipped by rail, because it can 
be handled in more convenient 
packages; the identity of the 
gasoline can be retained and the 
transportation is five times as 
fast by rail as by pipeline as 
well as many other elements.” 


ICC Criticized 


Lawrence scored a statement 
by the head of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking 
who would buy the pipelines if 
oil companies were forced to 
sell. He asked who reimbursed 
the south for the slaves, the dis- 
tilleries when prohibition came 
in, the buggy whip factories 
when automobiles came in, and 
the service station stranded by 
highway straightening. 

He said that, if independents 
were on an equal basis with 
their competitors controlling 75 
per cent of the business; “I be- 
lieve in a very short time that 
volume so controlled would be 
cut in half, then, they would 


find it difficult to arbitrarily fix 
the price of the raw material 
and the law of supply and de- 
mand would begin to function.” 
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Flies to Tulsa 


to Discuss 


The Proposal from Hyde Park 





(Continued from page 6) 


was going to be less federal reg- 
ulation in business hereafter in 
America. I didn’t imagine that 
either. I mean I just didn’t 
dream it. 


“I went out to the President’s 
home and he was most gracious. 
He knows the problems of the 
oil men far better than you 
would imagine, and he knew 
about the recent price cut too, 
and he heard more about it be- 
fore we got through talking. 


No Authority Over Price 


“The oil state compact com- 
mission and regulatory commis- 
Sion in Texas does not deal with 
price. We have no authority 
over price, but we very decidedly 
are affected by those who fix 
prices, in that regulation is very 
difficult if you think you are 
running smoothly along, balanc- 
ing production with consump- 
tion, and then have somebody 
cut the price on you. It makes 
enforcement very unpleasant 
and difficult. ... 

“So immediately we began to 
check up. I went to Washing- 
ton... and it is very definitely 
the opinion of every one that 
I have talked to that the reason 
of the price cut was that there 
has been too much gasoline run 
into stills, ostensibly to get some 
heating oils. 

“To get about 2,000,000 bar- 
rels of heating oil you run 20,- 
000,000 barrels of gasoline, 
which made a very unhealthy 
gasoline situation, because gas- 
oline would go down, which in 
turn will cut the price of crude- 
punish the boys who have been 
good, for the lack of business 
statesmanship among the re- 
finers. . 

“Now all over America people 
in business, captains of finance 
and industry have been saying 
we should have more oppor- 
tunity for business statesman- 
ship to assert itself. So there 
is a shining example of a for- 
gotten opportunity, and they 
can’t say it hasn’t been brought 
to their attention, because it has 
been brought to the attention 
of the industry on many occa- 
sions. ... 

“T was very happy to have 
this opportunity on yesterday to 


go and talk with the President, 
and I was happy to find that he 
seemed to think that the com- 
pact commission has done a 
good job. He said on several 
occasions that production had 
been balanced with consumption 
and he knew where the trouble 
was—in this refining; and he 
suggested that the way to 
handle the problem was to in- 
clude regulation of refining in 
the compact powers, and said 
very definitely he did not want 
to see any further federal ex- 
tension of regulation of the oil 
business by the Congress and 
government of the United States. 

“T asked him if I was at 
liberty to say that, and he said 
‘yes’ and, since I knew it wasn’t 
customary to quote the Presi- 
dent, I said, ‘I am going to be 
in Tulsa tomorrow ... may I 
tell them just exactly what you 
said?, he replied; ‘Certainly you 
can tell them!’... 

“That made me very happy, 
because on many occasions in 
speeches I have said that I be- 
lieve the compact method was 
the new way toward the smooth- 
er working out of many pro- 
duction control problems. You 
know we operate under consent 
of Congress, so you don’t get 
put in jail for sitting around a 
council table with state authori- 


ties who are members of the 
compact. 

“So I am inviting you to a 
council table where you can 


talk your troubles over and you 
will not have to go to jail for 
doing it....Why can’t our 
state compact be extended so 
as to add the word ‘refining’ to 
i ae 

Thompson Wants Action 


“Let’s do like the President 
suggests, immediately get the 
states who are interested in oil 
production and refining to in- 
dicate their willingness to come 
into the compact, so we will 
have the treatise on facts ready 
for submission to Congress 
when they convene, then we will 
be ready to go to town. 

“The President said; ‘Why, 
Thompson, it is just like a 
treaty. I get a treaty all ready, 
have it all written up, then I 
submit it to the Senate for ap- 


| contribute 


proval.’ He said, ‘You all get 
your states all lined up, send 
your treaty up here to me, and 
I will push if for you as soon 
as Congress meets.’ 

“Well, it thrilled me to get the 
views of the President and to 
know we wouldn’t have to worry 
about federal control any more. 
I dispise this thing. I hate it. 
I hate federal control because I 
am just a constitutional states’ 
rights Democrat.” 

Colonel Thompson closed his 
talk with the remark that inde- 
pendent operators, both pro- 
ducers and refiners, have the ear 
of the government, both state 
and federal. “You have the 
sympathetic ear of the regula- 
tory authorities,’ he said. “I 





43% Refining 
Capacity Is In 
Compact States 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24.—Total 
refining capacity of the U. S. 
today, including plants shut 
down and plants building, is 
given by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines as 4,373,701 barrels of 
crude oil daily. 

Of this, the total capacity of 
the six states now members of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 


mission, is given as_ 1,887,090 
barrels, listed by states as fol- 
lows: 
Barrels 
Colorado 9,380 
Illinois 142,800 
Kansas 186,850 


New Mexico 7,425 


Oklahoma 256,900 
Texas 1,283,735 
G5 Soe he 1,887,090 


The rest of the country has a 
total refining capacity of 2,486,- 
611 barrels, of which nine states 
,.222,838 barrels, leav- 
ing 263,773 barrels for other 
states not listed. The nine prin- 
cipal refining states not mem-| 
bers of the compact and their 
capacities are: 


Barrels 
California 897,160 
Indiana 228,000 
Louisiana 212,750 
‘Michigan 68,350 
New Jersey 246,500 
New York 61,200 
Ohio : 143,130 
Pennsylvania ...... 305,400 
Wyoming 60,348 
Total eats 2,222,838 
Other non-compact 

states weed 


263,773 
Total non-compact 

states ; 
Total U. S. 


2,486,611 
4,373,701 





Jan. : 1, 
June 30, 
Jan. 1, 
Aug. 31, 


i937 
1937 
1938 


i938 





Changes in All Petroleum Stocks in the U. S. January 1, 1937 to August 31, 1938 


(Figures in 000 Bbls. from U.S 


Moter Residual 
Crude Fuel Fuel Oil 
288,579 56,382 84,236 
308,788 67,609 81,224 
306,084 69,892 95,019 
285,640 64,599 118,006 


Bureau of Mines reports) 


Gas Oil & 
Distillate Total 
Fuel Kerosine All Oils 
22,813 5,633 519,229 
20,657 6,781 550,685 
22,566 7,083 563,986 
28,841 10,149 579,259 








don’t mean to say the major 
companies haven't got it, but 
I do say that the independents 
have got nine-tenths of the ear. 
My closing thought is that you 
proceed with great caution. Be 
sure that you are not reckless, 
and be careful to so shape your 
demands that you may keep that 
high respect, keep that sustained 
place which is yours in the 


minds and hearts of the regula- 


tory authorities of the state and 
federal government.” 

Gov. E. W. Marland of Okla- 
homa, former chairman of the 
Interstate Compact Commission, 
was quoted by the press, fol- 
lowing Thompson’s talk, as say- 
ing, the proposal was “not with- 
out merit” but that such a re- 
vision “would necessitate an en- 
tire change in the theory of the 
interstate oil compact.” 

“A new measure would have 
to be submitted to the legisla- 
tures of each of the compacting 
states,” the governor said. 
“While the oil producing states 
might be willing to pass laws 
limiting production, they might 
not be willing to limit refining 
activities.” 


Changes Suggested 
In Anti-Trust Law 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—-Five sug- 
gestions for strengthening pro- 
cedural weaknesses in anti-trust 
laws were given at the National 
Oil Marketers Assn. annual 
convention Oct. 24 by Wendell 
Berge, special assistant to the 
U. S. attorney-general. They 
are in brief: 

Setting up regional anti-trust 
division offices in important 
business centers to receive and 
investigate bona fide complaints 
and start prosecutions under 
the attorney-general’s direction 
when facts of investigations 
warrant action. 

The advisability of vesting 
subpoena power in the attorney- 
general should be given serious 
consideration. 

Increasing criminal penalties. 
Strengthening could be, for ex- 
ample, through amending Sec- 
tion 14 of the Clayton act so 
that violations by a company 
shall be violations of officers 
and directors “who shall have 
done or authorized any act con- 
stituting a violation in whole or 
in part,” and that “if an officer 
or director had knowledge of 
such act he shall be presumed 
to have authorized it.” Also, to 
increase fines to be in some de- 
gree “commensurate with the 
magnitude of the offense in- 
volved.” 

Creating new civil penalties. 
Forfeitures were suggested that 
“might be computed on the 
basis of the net profits of com- 
panies and the net compensa- 
tion of officers and directors.” 
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Roosevelt Suggests 
Refining—Oil’s Bottleneck— 
For State Compaci Control 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


About the time the proverbial “tired business man” gets 
weary of reading all the political chatter of “government 
in industry” and throws aside the last of the reports by the 
hundreds of “economists” and columnists, THEN— : 

He finds it proposed for his own business again. 

Last week, President Roosevelt asked Chairman Thomp- 
son of the Texas Railroad Commission, whom he invited 
to visit him at Hyde Park, why should not the powers 
such as they may be—of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission be extended from crude oil production to include 
the whole refining industry? 

Well, Why not? 

That probably is as important a question for this oil 
industry to decide as any that has ever come before it, be- 
cause it will immediately concern the gasoline supply for 
every gasoline pump over the country. 

At the present time the Oil Compact Commission has 
no authority to do anything. - It just talks about production, 
its proration among the states and the markets to be sup- 
plied. As a matter of fact its conversations necessarily in- 
clude the refining situation. But if the subject of refining 
is included by law in the scope of the commission’s activities 
then, it is easily conceivable there will be discussed the ques- 
tion cf supply of gasoline in different tank ‘car markets and 
even for different uses. May be also the quality will be con- 
sidered. If not, then why include refining in the compact? 

The oil industry probably has forgotten that, during the 
last months of the late oil code there was in operation by the 
code authorities at Washington, a restriction of the produc- 
tion of gasoline and a forcing of a shortage of gasoline on 
the tank car market for the sole purpose of getting up the 
price of gasoline through reducing major company stocks and 
operations and forcing these companies to buy on the mar- 


ket. The higher price was needed in order to make the re- 
fining operation profitable so that the government pegged 
price for crude oil could be paid. 

The control of refining operations was most successful 
and the crude price was saved. 


During the trial of the oil case at Madison the govern- 
ment fought bitterly the introduction of any evidence of this 
refinery control and its effect on price. 


Had the code lasted another six months, say, the oil 
industry would undoubtedly have been well aware of this 
severe restricting of the production of gasoline and the ques- 
tion of continuing it would have undoubtedly been plumped 
in the middle of the government’s lap on pleas from mar- 
keters and dealers either to raise retail prices, regardless of 
competitive conditions, or give up the control. 


This refinery control was asked for by the industry, after 
the government insisted that the price of crude oil should 
not be cut. The control was operated by the industry, but 
it was a government control that at the moment was dele- 
gated by government officers to oil men. Another month 
and such tremendous power might have been transferred to 
others selected by government, men of the same incompetent, 
biased, unfair type with which business has had so frequently 
to contend in government, not just this administration but 
in others also. 


Government had seen and undoubtedly realized, in watch- 
ing the operation of the oil code as well as the other codes, 
that even government could not enforce price and sales rules 
on millions of business men, any more than it could keep 
bottles of liquor out of men’s bags and pockets. 

Oil marketers complained much at the government’s duck- 
ing the enforcement of the code and at the government’s 
promises for reasonable prices above the cost of the crude 
that it fixed. But the complaints did no good, because govern- 
ment realized the enormity of the job. 

Then the oil men, to save the price the government wanted, 
suggested that the power of government be used to con- 
trol the oil industry through its bottle-neck, the compara- 
tive few hundred refineries whose detailed operations are of 
such a character that every gallon of production of any kind 
can easily be seen and controlled by government authority. 

The government saw the point, gave the necessary au- 
thority and each month refineries ran only the amounts speci- 
fied by this authority. One company that had just finished a 
$5,000,000 improvement at one of its big refineries was not 
allowed to put that improvement in operation except in 
very small degree, even though it could make the additional 
gasoline cheaper than by old processes. 

But the price to the marketing departments and to the 
gasoline marketers and retailers of the country went up and 
the price to the consumers went up and every one was happy 
until a year later the government doubled back on its course, 
for some still unexplained reason, and brought the Madison 
cases. 

So, when the President suggests to the chairman of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, helpless as that Com- 
mission may be of any power to do or not to do, that it also 
include refining operations, it would seem to be the occa- 
sion for the entire oil industry to give the suggestion the 
most serious consideration. Who put the idea in the Presi- 
dent's mind, we have not heard. Just what he or his associ- 
ates intend to do in later months or years about it, we do 
not know. But it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
President did not make the suggestion just to add one more 
topic for the compact commission to talk about. 

Maybe, in this new relationship of the oil industry and 
government, having the Compact Commission discuss the 
refining operation as it relates to the country’s needs, is a 
good way to explore the route which the oil industry prob- 
ably will have to pursue. 

That oil is an irreplaceable natural resource, that it moves 
around underground and is subject to “capture’’ and that 
it can only be efficiently brought to the surface under a 
plan of operation that covers an entire field, sometimes an 
area of hundreds of square miles whose surface rights are 
owned by thousands of people, seems to make it inevitable 
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that government exercise whatever powers it may have in 
the interest of all the people of the country, as well as in 
the interest of all the surface owners, to see that this prod- 
uct of nature is brought into use fairly and efficiently. 

However, it remains to be seen just how the refining 
operation can contribute to more scientific production of the 
raw material than it is now doing. 

As the oil men consider this suggestion of President 
Roosevelt, and the quotation from Chairman Thompson’s 
address before the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, they might bear a few things in mind. Chairman 
Thompson said at Tulsa last week, in urging the inclusion 
of refining in the Compact Commission’s discussions, 

“They can’t put you in jail for talking things over 
with the regulatory bodies of the states and with the 
Compact Commission, which is authorized by Congress?” 

Unfortunately for its reputation for square dealing, the 
record of government is quite clear on this point. A group 
of oil companies have just paid the state of Texas a fine of 
almost a half million dollars for “talking things over’ with 
the Federal Trade Commission at Washington some years 
ago, from which conversations came a plan for an oil code. 
However, this code was not acceptable to the then attorney 
general of ‘Texas, and suits were brought to oust these oil 
companies “for talking things over’, under the Texas anti- 
trust laws. The suits were discussed, seemingly with con- 
siderable vote advantage, in several election camnpaigns. 

How does afi oil company today know that : 
torney general of Texas or some aspirant to that office, will 
not start suit even for acts alleged under the present In- 
terstate Oil Compact. 

Chairman Thompson has made an enviable record as 
a public official and the oil industry, we are certain, has 
found him fair and honorable in its dealings, but Colonel 
Thompson cannot control Texas attorneys general, either 
of today or of tomorrow? 

Then on a national scale we have the late Madison cases 
where certain matters were “talked over” and reports made 
and consent given by one arm of the government at Wash- 
ington but where another arm acted according to its 
lights and likes. 

These are points that oil men should also keep in mind 
as they consider the President’s suggestion that “refining” 
be included under the activities of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission. 
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New Opportunities to Save 
On Transportation Costs 


The rapid development the past year or so of the oil 
industry’s own system for transporting gasoline and other 
products, by truck transport, by water and by refined oil 
pipelines to marketing centers, brings fresh opportunities 
to the independent jobber to conduct this phase of his own 
operations at lower cost. 

Transport trucking from refineries and water terminals 
continually includes new areas, barging on inland water- 
ways is constantly expanded. Mechanical developments im- 
prove methods for transport and retail deliveries by truck. 
Rail rates are being reduced in some sections to meet the 
new competition. 

With these changes, old transportation methods become 
obsolete almost overnight. The oil marketing company, 
to be sure its own operations are efficient in this respect, 
must have the complete story on oil transportation as it is 
found today. 


That complete story will be published in the Nov. 9th 
Annual Transportation Number of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS. Many articles, profusely illustrated, will 
discuss the new developments in oil trahsportation meth- 
ods. Extra copies of this issue of NPN are always in de- 
mand. To be sure your needs are met, order now, through 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland, extra copies 
of the Nov. 9th Annual Transportation Number, at 10 cents 
a copy. 
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Below are given the dates and notices of hearings, pro- 
ceedings, new legislation, etc., which are of importance to 


oil companies. 


Notice is also given of regulations issued, in- 


terpretations of laws, new publications etc., with informa- 
tion as to how readers may secure official copies of these. 


Oct. 24-—Opening of bids by 
Treasury Procurement Division 
to supply government require- 
ments for gasoline in Regions 
2 and 4. 

Oct. 26—-Opening of bids by 
Treasury Procurement Division 
to supply government require- 
ments for gasoline for Regions 
1 and 5. 

Oct. 28--Opening of bids by 
Treasury Procurement Division 
to supply government require- 
ments for gasoline for Regions 
3 and 6. 

Nov. 4—Hearing at Chicago, 
before Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on hours of serv- 
ice for oil transport truckers. 
(See article page 13). 

Nov. 7 and 8—First hearings 
by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, under the Lea Natural 
Gas Act, providing for authori- 
ty to regulate natural gas trans- 
portation. Hearing on the ap- 
plication of four Texas _ nat- 
ural gas companies to export 
gas to Mexico. 

Nov. 9—Hearing before In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
in the reopened crude pipeline 
rate case (Docket 26570). 

Nov. 17—Tentative date for 
opening of hearings before the 
O’Mahoney monopoly investi- 
gating committee. 

Nov. 21—Hearing before Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
on MC No. 13, Part 4, proposed 
safety regulations for truck 
transporting of petroleum prod- 
ucts and other flammable li- 
quids. 

Nov. 28—Hearing 
state Commerce Commission 
Valuation Bureau on protests 
of Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, Gulf Pipe Line Co. 
of Louisiana and Gulf Pipe 
Line Co. of Oklahoma against 
tentative valuation of their 
properties by the ICC. 

Noy. 30—Hearing before In- 
terstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, at New Orleans, on peti- 
tion of Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana for reduction of rail 
rates on petroleum from Baton 
Rouge to points in Wyoming, 
Colorado, S. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Dec. 1—Hearing before an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
examiner at Memphis, Tenn., 
on railroads fourth section ap- 

. 


by Inter- 





plication to reduce rates to 
Alabama points on the Tennes- 
River from the New Or- 
leans-Baton Rouge Group, with- 
out corresponding reductions 
from points west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


see 


New Bulletins 


Copies of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, the 
vage-hour law, which became 


effective Oct. 24 may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, by 
sending 5 cents in cash (no 
stamps). See article page 7. 


Roy Fisher To Sell 
Mexican Oil in US. 


DETROIT, Oct. 25.—Roy R. 
Argo Oil Co., 
pendent oil marketer, tonight 
told NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


pointed 


Fisher, of inde- 


that he has been ap- 
distributor” 
for Mexican crude and petro. 
leum products in the U. S. 

Fisher, who has just returned 
from months in Mexico 
arranging the deal, said that oil 
he will sell comes from Poza 
Rico and Panuco—government- 
owned fields and not expro- 
priated from foreign oil com- 
panies, he added. 

“This crude and products will 
be brought in in accordance with 


“exclusive 


three 


all tariff laws of the U. S.,” 
Fisher told N.P.N. “Because of 
the present high import tax 


($1.05 per barrel), no gasoline 
will be imported in now, except 
what we may get under a 
processing contract with refiners 
in this country. But we will 
bring in asphalt, road oil, kero- 
sine, fuel oil, bunker oil and 
other heavy products.” 

Fisher said that he was ar- 
ranging for tanker transporta- 
tion to any point along the 
Atlantic or Gulf Coast. He de- 
clined to reveal who his financial 
backers were. However, he in- 
sisted that he had no connection 
with deal arranged with Mexico 
by Eastern States Petroleum 
Co. under which that company, 
he said, takes 15,000 barrels 
daily from Mexico. 
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Merits of 6.6 Case 
Argued Before | te 


N. P. N. News Bureau ! 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24. — 
Fate of the 6.6-pounds-per-gal- 
lon weight estimate used by 
railroads in assessing charges 
for freight movement of gaso- 
line and other refined petroleum 
products is now in the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Oral arguments were held 
here Oct. 21 before Division 2 
of the commission on the rec- 
ommendation of an ICC exam- 
iner, who held hearings on a 
group of complaints against the 
weight estimate in Chicago last 
summer, that the 6.6 estimate 
be left unchanged. 

The 6.6 weight was attacked 
in a number of complaints filed 
by independent marketers and 
refiners with ICC last year. In 
all of them, the charge was 
made that gasoline weighs con- 
siderably less than 6.6 pounds 
per gallon, and as a result, ship- 
pers of gaseline are being pen- 
alized by paying unreasonable 
freight rates, whereas shippers 
moving some of the other re- 
fined products which come un- 
der the 6.6 estimate are paying 
less than the actual transpor- 
tation service performed, since 
lubricating oil and kerosine (to 
name two) weigh more than 6.6 
pounds per gallon. 


Stanley B. Houck, Minneap- 


olis, who filed the first com- 
plaint, for Tankar Gas, Inc., 
Minneapolis, appeared at the 


oral argument in behalf of most 
of the complainants. Houck | 
pointed out to the commission 
that since developments of the 
high-compression motor, the 
weight of gasoline had dropped 
consistently, so that its actual 
weight today is in the neighbor- 
hood of 5.9 pounds per gallon. 

He pointed to the “intimation” 
in the report of the examiner 
that current rail freight rates 
were based on the knowledge 
that 6.6 pounds per gallon is in 
excess of actual weight, and 
that if the estimated weight 
were lowered, rates would be 
increased. 

But, said Houck, all rail tar- 
iffs quote rate in “cents per 
100 pounds,” and nowhere is 
there any indication that the 6.6 
pound estimate is a factor in 
the “rate per 100 pounds.” If 
the present rates are fair, as the 
ICC says they are, he argued, 
then they should apply to ac- 
tually 100 pounds of transporta- 
tion, not 85 or 90 pounds. 

But, said Houck, some inter- 
venors and the defendants in 
the case present arguments 
against actual weighing of the 


products, either with a hy- 


| pounds for motor gasoline and 
| naphtha, a higher estimate for 
| lubricating oil and kerosine, and 
| the current estimate for gas oil 
/and partially refined products, 
| 7.4 pounds per gallon, he said, 


| could be left unchanged. 


drometer or track scales, so, to 
be amenable, he declared: 

“We prefer to have shipments | 
based on actual weight, but will 
accept a corrected estimated 
weight which is somewhere | 
near the true weight.” 

Houck said his clients would 
willingly accept 5.9 pounds per 
gallon as estimated weight. 

Next to appear in opposition 
to the examiner’s recommenda- 
tion was James F. Lawrence, 
representing a group of inde- 
pendent refiners in the Mid-Con.- | 
tinent, who pointed to “flaws” | 
in the ICC examiner’s reason- 
ing. The examiner, he said, held 


‘that the hydrometer test meth- 


od made no allowance for tem- 
perature, but Lawrence said 
temperature has nothing to do 
with weight, and a true gallon 
is not what you can carry ina 
gallon container, but a gallon by 
weight. 

The kernel of the 6.6 fight, 
Lawrence told the Division, is 
not a battle between railroads 
and shippers, but the same old 
story of the fight between the 
rail-shipping branches of the oil 
industry and the branches which 
ship by pipeline. 

H. A. Hollopeter, representing 
the Indiana Independent Petro- 
leum Assn., based his argument 
that the 6.6 pound estimate as 
applied to gasoline should be 
changed on two major premises: 

1. There has been a complete 
change in the arrangement of 
the commodities moving at the 
6.6 weight since it was estab- | 
lished in 1909, and 

2. Gasoline has become a 
lighter and lighter product, as 
the motor industry has gone for- 
ward and the oil industry kept 
pace. 

A fourth appearance in oppo- 
sition to the proposed report 
was made by Douglas Orme, 
representing Cosden Petroleum 
Corp., who recommended that 
the commission establish a new 
system of estimated weights, ap- 
proximating the aetual weights, 
for all the various petroleum 
products. By this means, he 
said, the shipper of lighter prod- 
ucts would be relieved of the 
burden of paying for shipment 
of some of the heavier products 
by other shippers. 

Willis Crane, formerly with 
the National Petroleum Assn., 
made a brief appearance for the 
South Dakota Independent Oil 
Mens Assn., proposing a re- 
grouping of products similar to 
that suggested by Orme. 

Crane suggested that 5.5 
pounds per gallon might be a 
good estimated weight for nat- 
ural gasoline to move under; 6 


‘tending that, putting aside all 


| reasonable. 


Some of the complainants, 


| Crane pointed out, ship many 


cars of natural gasoline each 


year for blending purposes, and | 


pay for it on a weight basis of 
6.6 pounds, whereas, they hold, 


| it weighs only about 5.5 pounds 


per gallon. 


P. F. Gault made the defense 
argument for the railroads, con- 


minor ramifications, the case of 
the complainants was based on) 
but two propositions, “both fun- 
damentally unsound.” 


The first, he said, was the 
attack on one commodity in a/ 
closely related group which of 
necessity should move under the 
same circumstances, and the 
second, an endeavor to have a 
new method prescribed for ar- 
riving at the weights of ship- 
ments in substitution for a 
method which has been used 


for a “great number of years”, 


working satisfactorily. 


The attempt to have the esti- | 
mated weight reduced is noth- 
ing more than a “lefthanded” | 
attempt to get a reduction of 
10 per cent in freight charges, | 
Gault said, and added that com- 
plainants had not come to the 
commission on the basis of get- 
ting a reduction in freight 
charges, since the fundamental 
test in determining questions of 
charges is whether they are un- 


R. W. Fyfe, representing 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), which 
filed a brief with ICC asking 


that the 6.6 pound estimate be 
| left unchanged, denied that the 


weight of gasoline has been di- 





Oil Trucking Gains 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 24. 
—Trucking of petroleum 
products in September 
showed a 24.3 per cent gain 
over September a year ago, 
according to the monthly - 
truck loadings figures of 
American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc. 

At the same time, A.T.A. 
reports that September 
truck loadings of commodi- 
ties generally were higher 
than in the corresponding 
month of 1937 for the first 
time this year. September 
loadings were up 2.11 per 
cent over September 1937. 

Petroleum’s gains in Sep- 
tember over last year were 
among the highest, and 
helped bring the total figure 
above the corresponding 
month of 1937. 











_ company 











| 
| minishing, and contended it has 
“remained fairly constant.” 


| Refuting the statement by 
| complainants’ counsel that the 
| proportion of gasoline now mov- 
ing is much larger than in 1910, 
| Fyfe flatly asserted that there 
“is no more gasoline moved by 
/rail now than in 1910.” The 
| pipelines, barges and trucks are 
responsible for this, he said. 
He also regarded as “insignifi- 
cant” the shipments by the com- 
plainants in the 6.6 cases as 


/compared with the total move- 


ment of petroleum products in 
the country, and said that his 
(Indiana Standard) 
ships 500 carloads of refined 
products per day, “more than all 
these complainants combined.” 

Fyfe’s conclusion was _ that 
any change in the weight set-up 
would bring “no end of con- 
fusion, with benefit to no one.” 

A. C. Holmes, appearing for 
Continental Oil Co. and a group 
of other pipeline-using refiners, 


_also bore down on the “small” 


part of the industry represent- 
ed by the complainants against 
6.6, and said the entire indus- 
try should not have to undergo 
a revision of shipping methods 
merely because of this “small 
segment.” 

Commissioner Splawn_inter- 
rupted Holmes to ask: 

“What we're interested in is 
the theory of law whereby this 
6.6 pound weight has become so 
tied in with rates that one can’t 
be considered without the oth- 
er.” 

Holmes answered that, as a 
matter of equity, the railroads 


| whose incomes were depleted by 


a reduction in the weight esti- 
mate would be justified in com- 
ing in and asking for increased 
rates to offset the loss of rev- 
enue. . 

A. G. Anderson, representing 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., The 
Texas Co., and other interven- 
ors opposing the _ proposed 
change, asserted that the com- 
bination of the estimated weight 
and the published rate worked 
out to give a rate per gallon, 
which after all was the vital fac- 
tor. If the rates were published 
in cents per gallon, he said, 
there would be no case such as 
the 6.6 case. 

In rebuttal argument Houck 
denied that he was seeking any 
reduction in rates per se, but 
“we are seeking to obtain the 
actual weight as a basis for get- 
ting whatever rates may be 
found reasonable.” 

M. H. Champion, traffic man- 
ager for Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Co., one of the 6.6 complainants, 
appeared in rebuttal argument, 
pointing out that 85 per cent of 
the shipments from the Ander- 
son-Prichard refinery weigh less 
than 6.6 pounds per gallon, and 
that 6.6 pounds is the actual 
weight of 12 per cent of the re- 
maining 15 per cent. 
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Oil's Trucks Held ‘Safer’ 
Than ICC’s Rules Require 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Oct. 22. — The oil in- 


dustry itself, in equipping and 


gone as far—if not farther, than 
the safety regulations proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce 


| troleum products 


loads gasoline or other light pe- 
into truck 


| tanks, a state inspector who ex- 
maintaining its tank trucks, has, 


Commission, according to R. F.) 


Fike, motor transport superin- 
tendent of Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corp. 

Fike, testifying at the ICC 
hearing in Tulsa Oct. 17 and 8 
on the proposed regulations for 
trucks hauling “dangerous” ar- 
ticles in interstate commerce, in- 
cluding gasoline, said that rep- 
resentative oil companies not 
only adhere to the high stand- 
ards set by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute but also see 
to it that their contract ac- 
counts, bulk agents and com- 
mission men abide by them. 


Several of the witnesses who 
favored applying the safety reg- 
ulations to privately-operated 
trucks, explained that their 
statements were not intended to 
mean that representative oil 
companies were not maintain- 
ing high standards of safety in 
their equipment; it was the in- 


dividuals “trying to get by” 
with substandard equipment 
they referred to, it was ex- 


plained. 


The Tulsa hearing, second 


held by the ICC on the proposed | 


regulations, did not bring out 
the concerted opposition that 
appeared at the Los Angeles 
hearings earlier (See N. P. N., 
Oct. 19th). 


peared, only four were directly 
concerned with the transporta- 
tion of gasoline or other light 
petroleum products — two of 
these represented one refiner. 
The other six witnesses includ- 
ed an official of a torpedo com- 
pany, a Kansas _ Corporation 
Commission attorney, two rep- 
resentatives of truck tank man- 
ufacturers, a battery manufac- 
turer’s representative, and a 
member of the Oklahoma high- 
way patrol. 

The most extensive testimony 
was given by the Kansas com- 
mission’s attorney, John E. Mc- 
Cullough, who also is a director 
of that regulatory body’s mo 
tor carrier division. 

McCullough said that he be- 
lieved the question of safety on 
highways should be left to the 
states under their police power, 
but added that for uniformity he 
thought the ICC should step 
into the picture to some extent. 

Under the Kansas law, Mce- 
Cullough explained, there is sta- 
tioned at each refinery, which 


amines the mechanical equip- 
ment each time a truck comes 
to the refinery and before it is 
permitted to load. Any defects 
found automatically “ties up” 
the unit until they have been 
corrected, he said. 

This method,~ McCullough 
said, has reduced the accident 
frequency of motor carriers 
handling petroleum products. 


Cites Oil’s Safety Record 


Asked if he believed that 
drivers of vehicles carrying 
explosives of flammable prod- 
ucts, due to the hazardous na- 
ture of their work, should 
have shorter hours than other 
drivers, McCullough testified 


| that he did not think so. 


“Our accident study,” McCul- 
lough said, “shows that the pe- 
troleum products group has the 
next to the lowest rate of all 
types.” 

Earl Bray, contract hauler of 
Cushing, Okla., testified he had 
found that accidents were not 
caused by leakage or flaws in 
cargo containers, but said he 
would not object to cargo-con- 
tainer specifications of the ICC 
if they were no different from 
those of the American Petro- 
leum Institute. 


O. H. Roehling, representing 
the Tri-State Motor Transporta- 
tion Co., Joplin, Mo., testified 
that most accidents started in 
the vehicle itself—not in the 
trailer—and for that reason he 
thought there should be a modi- 
fication of the rule regarding 
prohibition of trailers in carry- 
ing “dangerous or less danger- 
ous” explosives. 

L. W. Witte, assistant traffic 
officer of the Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp., also testified. 





Order on Hours 
Subject of Oil 


Truckers’ Meet 


DETROIT, Oct. 25.—The fu- 
ture of petroleum transport 
hauling and a forum on the ef- 
fect on truckers’ wages and 
hours, of the proposed Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
maximum hours of service or- 
der, will feature the first annual 
meeting here of the Petroleum 
Transporters Division, in con- 
nection with the convention of 
the American Trucking Assn., 


iOct. 31 to Nov. 3. 
Of the 10 witnesses who ap- | 


Members of the petroleum di- 
vision have been urged by 


'Charles J. Yocum, manager of 


| preparing 


the division, to bring data to the 
meeting which can be used in 
testimony to be 
presented at a hearing in Chi- 


‘cago Nov. 4 under the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 
The hearing will be on the 
effect on the oil truckers’ busi- 
ness of the new proposed ICC 
regulations concerning hours of 
service, and will consider sug- 
gestions for amending the or- 
der, which is a part of the gen- 
eral new proposed ICC regula- 
tions covering the truck trans- 
portation of petroleum and 
other flammable and dangerous 
liquids. 

J. F. Winchester, head of au- 
tomotive transportation for the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
will discuss the subject of “The 
Future of Petroleum Transport 
Hauling” at the afternoon ses- 
sion Nov. 1. Following Win- 
chester’s talk, the open forum 
on wages and hours will be con- 
ducted by Harold S. Shertz, 
counsel for the A. T. A. 


A novelty feature of the pe- 
troleum division session will be 
a paper to be given Nov. 1, by 
D. W. Ryan, a gasoline trans- 
port driver for the Overland 
Transportation Co., Detroit, 
whose subject will be “My Job 
Is Driving A Truck.” 

On the opening session Oct. 
31, Dave Stroop of New York, 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute staff, will speak on “Co- 
operation With Government,” 
and J. S. Worley, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a_ well 
known transportation author- 
ity, will discuss “Public Inter- 
est In Motor Transportation.” 

Charles J. Yocum, head of 
the Overland Transportation 
Co. and chairman of the Petro- 
leum ‘Transporters Division, 
will serve as chairman at the 
division’s sessions. 


2000 Truckers Expected 


Over 2000 truck operators 
are expected to attend the con- 
vention. Among the speakers 
scheduled for the general A. T. 
A. sessions are W. J. Cameron 
of the Ford Motor Co., who will 
discuss “Employer-Employe Re- 
lations,” and Paul G. Hoffman 
president of the Studebaker 
Corp., head of the Automotive 


Safety Foundation, who will 
talk on “Greater Highway 
Safety.” Chester H. Gray, di- 


rector of the National Highway 
Users Conference and an au- 
thority on taxation, will speak 
on “Present Day Problems of 
Highway Users.” 

Awards in the fourth annual 
Safety Contest, conducted by the 
association among the nation’s 
motor carriers, will be present- 
ed by W. Y. Blanning, director 
of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


| Witte asked for clarification of 
|certain points in the proposed 
regulations. 

Fike, Mid-Continent’s motor 
transport superintendent, dis- 
cussed briefly the work that 
already has been done by a com- 
mittee of the A.P.I. He testified 
that the committee, in its speci- 
fications, already has gone as 
far if not farther than has the 
ICC in its proposed regulations. 

All of the representative oil 
companies, he said, not only 
abide by those regulations but 
see that their contract accounts, 
bulk agents and commission 
men also abide by them. He 
said he did not think there was 
anything in the proposed federal 
regulations that would change 
the status in the oil industry. 
But there were some private 
carriers in interstate commerce 
who did not come up to stand- 
ards of practices of the oil in- 
dustry generally, he added. 


Favors Regulating Private 
Trucks 


R. C. Coleman, representing 
American Safety Tank Co., Kan- 
sas City, discussed certain types 
of fuel tanks and recommended 
that the capacity be limited to 
65 gallons although more than 
one tank could be carried. He 
said he believed there was need 
for rules and regulations for 
private carriers as well as for 
the common and contract car- 
riers. 

Several changes were recom- 
mended by E. H. Gill, of the Co- 
lumbian Steel Tank Co., Kan- 
sas City, in the construction 
requirements as listed by the 
IcC. He favored the A.S.M.E. 
specifications over those of the 
A.P.I. and N.F.P.A. since, he 
said, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters had gone on rec- 


ord after an investigation as 
favoring the A.S.M.E. recom- 
mendations. He, too, said he be- 
lieved that the regulations 


should be applied to private car- 
riers. 

The point finally was made, 
however, that the reference to 
private carriers did not neces- 
sarily apply to representative 
oil companies which have re- 
quirements giving them a high 
safety rating in their operations, 
but to individuals trying to “get 
by” with the minimum of main- 
tenance and operating expense. 

E. L. Connelly, secretary and 
treasurer of the Larkin Tor- 
pedo Co., Tulsa, asked that the 
torpedo companies be exempted 
from requirement that the driv- 
ers have shippers’ papers. 

ICC Examiner Clarence Sim- 
mons of Little Rock, Ark., who 
presided, was assisted by H. H. 
Allen, mechanical engineer of 
the ICC Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, and L. I. Doyle, explosives 
agent, ICC Bureau of Service. 
Allen and Doyle had attended 
the Los Angeles truck hearings. 
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Brake On Refining To Reduce | 


Heavy Fuel Oil Stocks Is Urged 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
Oct: 22: Unbal- 
anced refinery operations, in re- 


TULSA, 


Jation to crude oil production, 
were criticized by independent 


producers of the country at the 


convention of the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America 
here Oct. 19-21, before Col. 
E. ©. Thompson, chairman of 
the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission, a scheduled speak- 
er at the convention, flew to 
Tu from Hyde Park to bring 
the President’s proposal that 
refi r operations be brought 
Ww! 1 the scope of the Inte 
Ss} C)yy ict 

no justification f 
maintaining refinery operations 
at a point that would result in 
building up gasoline stocks, in 
order to meet the demand for 
ceriain grades of fuel oil stocks, 
Stated the association’s commit 
tee on balance of supply with 
de id n it report. 

If stocks « residual fuel 
oils, as of Dec. 31, are to be 
below the level of excessive 
stocks of residual fuel oils on 
Dec. 31, 1937, it is essential 
that isoline stocks be reduced 
to approximately 60,000,000 bar 
rels by the end of this year, 
the mmittee stated. Total mo- 
tor fuel stocks now are about 


68,000,000 barrels. 
In order to 
Sirable 


achieve this de- 

inventory position on 
gasoline stocks by Dec. 31, the 
committee’s report stated, pro 
duct crude oil in this 
country must average about 
3,044,000 bai a day the rest 
of the year, and production east 
of California about 2,400,000 
barrels daily. 


ion oO 


rels 


The latest available figure on 
crude oil production in this 
country was 3,271,600 barrels 
on Oct. 15, of which California 
supplied 677,800 barrels; mak 
ing the total on that date east 
of California, 2,593,800 barrels. 


Would Cut Fuel Oil 


A rate of crude oil production 
which resulted in total gasoline 


stocks at the end of 1938 of 
60,060,000 barrels would cause 
light fuel oil stocks to be 28 


per cent lower than at the end 
of 1937 and residual fuel oil 
stocks to be eight per cent 
lower, the report brought out. 

These estimates of necessary 
crude oil production in relation 
to a desirable gasoline inven- 
tory position by the end of the 


year, the committee reported, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





provided for no reductions in 


crude oil stocks. The operations 
of the industry so far in 1938 


have secured material reduc- 
tions in crude stocks. 
The relation of withdrawals 


from crude stocks or additions 
to such stocks, and of imports 
to domestic production, in or- 


der to secure a balance of sup- 
ply with demand, was the sub- 
ject of extended discussions in 


committees and on the floor of 
the producers’ convention, 
sulting in the passage of a 
resolution setting forth a Five- 
program and urging the 
industry to make it effective. 

One of the points in this pro- 


Point 


gram was the discontinuance 
of the drilling of unnecessary 
wells and “the planned, orderly 
development of fields and pools 
by agreement.” This was not 
the first convention of the In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. 
where over-drilling has been 


condemned as a factor tending 
to overcome the efforts 
at production regulation 
through proration and also as 
being unduly costly to produc- 
ing companies. 


} i. F Ea) 
he five points in 


states’ 


the resolu- 


re- | 


| 
| 


tion, adopted by the convention 
Oct. 21, are: 

“1. The adoption by Congress 
of legislation definitely limiting 
the importation of foreign pe- 
troleum and its products to a 
fixed ratio to the estimated de- | 
mand for consumption in this 
country and for export from 
this country, and establishing 
more equitable duties on these 


imports. 
“2. Some _ practical method 
whereby domestic production 


shall be held within the limits 
of national consumptive de- 
mand, with each state, so far 
as this may be possible, as- 
sured of its equitable and prop- 


er share of the total national 
production; and a _ continuing 
survey of the quantities and 


quality of crude oil in storage, 
with a view to ascertaining 
whether this is or is not at its 
economic level, with the pur- 
pose of avoiding either uneco- 
nomic additions to or uneco- 
nomic withdrawals from stor: 
age, 

“3. The correction by Con- 
gress of admitted inequities in 
our present tax laws and the 
continuance by Congress of the 





Let the Small Producer Tell Public 
His Story, Independents are Urged 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Oct. 21. Recom- 
mendation that the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Assn., engage 


upon a vigorous program of 
public relations work was made 
at its annual convention in Tul- 
sa. The committee on this sub- 
ject is headed by Burdette 
Blue, president of the Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


“Any program of public re- 
lations should be directed to- 
ward a certain definite goal, 


which in this case obviously is 
to inform and educate the pub- 
lic to the end that we may have 
its sympathetic understanding,” 
said the committee in its report. 
“It is also hoped that by so 
doing we may inform and edu- 


cate those in public office so 
that they may have a clearer 
and more intelligent compre- 
hension of the facts as they 


apply to the status, rights and 


situation of the independent 
oil producer. 

“The public should be told 
of the part the independent 


producer has played in the de- 


velopment of this industry 
which produces a product so 
necessary to the industrial and 
social life of our nation. Look- 
ing back over the history of the 
oil industry we find that it has 
been the small independent op- 


erators who have discovered 
most of the major pools. It 


has been the little fellow in the 
business who in many cases has 
gambled his entire fortune in 
the wildcat operations neces- 
sary to discover the new pools 
which have made possible an 
adequate supply of petroleum 
to meet the needs of the na- 
tion. 

“It should further be shown 
that such independent produc- 
ers are dependent largely upon 
the major integrated companies 
for a market outlet for their 
raw product and that the price 
the producer receives for his 
oil is determined by the pur- 
chaser. It should further be 
shown that the price of crude 
oil is not based upon the cost 
of production, but is determined 
by circumstances and _ condi- 
tions over which the producer 
has no control.” 


seed 


percentage method of reckon- 
ing the depletion deduction for 
the petroleum industry at the 


| existing rate. 


“4. The discontinuance of the 
costly practice of excessive 
drilling which adds to produc: 
tion costs, causes a decrease 
in daily allowables per well, and 


|rarely results in advantage to 


any, substituting for this prac- 
tice provision for the planned, 
orderly development of fields 
and pools by agreement. 

“5. Provision for voluntary 
agreements within the industry, 
subject to the approval of a 
proper federal agency.” 


Pipeline Divorcement Debated 


There was considerable talk 
before the convention to the ef: 
fect that a fight would develop 
on the question of advocating 
divorcement of pipelines from 
other phases of oil companies’ 
operations. Some of the asso- 
ciation members felt some of 
the troubles of the independent 
producers would be ended if 
the pipelines were completely 
severed from their affiliated 
producing and refining opera- 
tions. 

No such fight occurred dur- 
ing the convention, however, 
The talk made by Wirt Frank: 
lin, former president of the as- 
sociation, now chairman of its 
resolutions committee, in sup- 
port of the proposal to give 
this and several other matters 
closer study than has yet been 
given by the association, met 
with the complete approval of 
the membership. 

Other matters which will be 
studied by a special committee 
of 36 to be appointed and to 
report back to a special meet: 
ing of the Independent Petro- 
leum Assn. in December. prob- 
ably, include; the disintegration 
of integrated companies, pro- 
hibition of oil imports into this 
country, a total shutdown of 
fields in all states having regu- 
latory or proration laws, es- 
tablishment of an umpire to 
make allocations of production 
enforceable between producing 
States. 

Charles F. Roeser, Fort 
Worth producer, was reelected 
president of the association for 
the fourth time. Russell B. 
Brown of Washington was re- 


elected general counsel and 
other executive officers were 
reelected. This was the ninth 


annual convention of the Inde. 
pendent Petroleum Assn. 
Other declarations of policy 
on the part of the association, 
in the form of resolutions ad- 
opted at the meeting were: 
Commendation of the work of 
the Interstate Oil Compact and 
recommendation that Congress 
consent to its continuance after 
the present .expiration date 


which is in September, 1939. 
Con: 


Recommendation that 
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gress make the Connally “hot”! duction quotas and that the 
| Bureau of Mines take into ac- 


oil law permanent. 


Petition that Congress im- 
pose an adequate tariff on im- 
ports of petroleum and prod- 
ucts and that, until such tariff 
is adopted, the present excise 
taxes on crude oil, fuel and gas 
oil, be increased from the pres- 
ent one-half cent to one cent 
per gallon and that new excise 
taxes of $2 per ton be levied on 
imports of asphalt. 


gress was asked to restrict im- 
ports of petroleum to not more 
than 4.5 per cent of the con- 
sumptive demand as estimated 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and Congress was_ further 
asked to repeal that section of 
the revenue act of 1932 which 
exempts from excise taxes im- 
ported oil and products used 
for supplies of vessels. 

Request to members of the 
industry that they co-operate 
with the proper authorities and 
make available to them infor- 
mation on efforts of oil opera- 
tors to reduce pollution of wa- 
ter courses; that the industry 
take every <‘‘proper step” in op- 
posing such anti-pollution leg- 
islation as has been publicly 
proposed by Senator Lonergan, 
Connecticut, which would im- 
pose heavy penalties for pollu- 
tion of any waterway and 
would encourage suits against 
any who might violate any 
regulations of a board that 
would be established. 


Lower ‘Gas’ Taxes 


Petition to Congress to elimi- 
nate the sales taxes on gaso- 
line and lubricating oils and pe- 
titions to the legislatures of the 
states asking them to reduce 
the state taxes on petroleum 
and its products to such rate 
as “will not adversely affect the 
consumption of these products 
or unduly burden the consum- 
ers.” Legislatures were also 
asked to discontinue diversions 
of gasoline taxes to purposes 
other than construction and 
maintenance of highways. 

Recommendation’ to local, 
State and federal governmental 
agencies that preference be 
given to asphalts of domestic 
origin; that support be given 
by the industry to campaign 
to use a greater proportion of 
petroleum products in surfac- 
ing highways. 

Request that royalties on oil 
produced on the public domain 
(federal) be reduced to the cus- 
tomary one-eighth and that, in- 
stead of regulations under 
which operations are carried on 
being uniform, local conditions 
be taken into account. 

Recommendation that regu- 
latory bodies of- producing 
states give consideration to es- 
timates of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines on consumptive demand 
including exports in setting pro- 


| fuel oils until stocks, 
In the same connection, Con- 


count in its estimates of such 
demand the portion that should 
be filled by withdrawals from 
crude oil storage at such times 
as stocks are in excess of 
proper levels. 

The federal government was 
asked to take such steps as 
are necessary to restrict fur- 
ther importation of residual 
east of 
California, have been reduced 
to reasonable levels. 

It was recommended that 
“due consideration be given to 
the desire of the association to 
see that the amount of crude 
oil and its products now held 
in above ground storage be re- 
duced to sound economic level 
to the end that we may soon 
see month-to-month production 
measured by current demand.” 


Hit Unnecessary Drilling 


Recommendation that, with 
the discovery of each new pool, 
all operators owning acreage 
within the probable limits of 
the pool work out a well-spac- 
ing program, with a plan for 
allocating allowable production, 
discouraging the drilling of un- 
necessary wells; that in par- 
tially developed pools all op- 
erators work out a program 
that will discourage the drill- 
ing of additional unnecessary 
wells. 

The I.P.A.A.’s committee on 
balance of supply with demand, 
which heretofore has conducted 
studies of the industry’s eco- 
nomic position, reported in con- 
siderable detail at the conven- 
tion here. After summarizing 
the statistical position of the 
industry thus far for 1938, the 
committee gave its estimates of 
required crude oil production 
for the remainder of the year, 
to arrive at three arbiirary fig- 
ures for gasoline stocks as of 
Dec. 31. The report stated: 

“In order to obtain a total 
gasoline inventory position on 
Dec. 31, 1938, of 60,000,000 bar- 
rels, it is estimated that total 
production during the last three 
months should average about 
3,044,000 barrels per day and 
production east of California 
about 2,400,000 barrels daily. 
With gasoline inventories at 
65,000,000 barrels, production 
east of California should aver- 
age 2,500,000 barrels daily and 


| with gasoline stocks at 70,000,- 


000 barrels this production 
should be approximately 2,- 
600,000 barrels daily. 


Production Requirements 


“In connection with the 
above estimates of required 
production, estimates have been 
prepared of the effect of such 
production levels on gas oil 
and residual fuel stocks. It is 
estimated that production 
which resulted in gasoline in- 
ventories of 60,000,000 barrels 


on Dec. 31, 1938, would cause’ 


gas oil stocks to be 28 per cent 
lower east of California, than 
at the end of 1937 and residual 
fuel oil stocks eight per cent 
lower. 

“Production, to give a gaso- 
line inventory position of 65,- 
000,000 barrels on Dec. 31, 1938 
would result in gaS oil inven- 
tories 21 per cent lower east of 
California than at the end of 
1937 and residual fuel oil stock 
at approximately the same level 
as existed at the end of last 


year. 
“If production were main- 
tained so as to result in gaso- 


line stocks of 70,000,000 barrels, 
gas oil stocks would be 2,250,- 
000 barrels lower than last year 
east of California, but residual 
fuel oil stocks would be 1,847,- 
000 barrels higher than at the 
close of 1937. 

“It should be clearly under- 
stood that the above estimates 
do not provide for any reduc- 
tions whatsoever in the pres- 
ent stocks of crude petroleum. 
The above figures clearly indi- 
cate that there is no justifica- 
tion for the refiners maintain 
ing refinery operations at a 
point that would result in the 
building up of gasoline stocks 
in order to meet demands for 
fuel oils. 

“If stocks of residual fuel 
oil, as of Dec. 31, 1938, are to 
be below the level of excessive 
stocks of residual fuel oil that 
existed on Dec. 31, 1937, it is 
essential that the stocks of gas- 
Oline be reduced to approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 barrels by 
Dec. 31, 1938.” 


Individual’s Right of Action 


Headed by Amos L. Beaty of 
Houston, a committee was set 
up some time ago by the In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. to 
consider and report upon pro- 
posed state legislation designed 
to penalize violators of prora- 
tion orders and to give a right 
of action to aggrieved operators 
and property owners, as dis- 
tinguished from the right of 
the state. 

“Tt was thought,” said the 
committee, “that such a law 
might furnish the incentive for 
private policing and operate as 
a strong deterrent upon of- 
fenders. A prosecution by the 
state is always dependent, more 
or less, upon the will and vigor 
of the prosecuting attorney. It 
gives no compensation to those 
whose rights have been invaded 
to their injury. On the other 
hand, a private action is in the 
hands of the private plaintiff 
and if he omits to press it, 
there is no one else to blame.” 

Suggestions were invited 
from the industry and a num- 
ber were received. Possible 
complications also were pointed 
out. The committee said it 
sensed a feeling that, “even 


Pee = 


with all points guarded so far 


as humanly possible, there 
would be some opposition on 
the principle that it is ‘better 
to endure the ills we have than 
flee to those we know not of.’” 


As for “hot” oil, the com- 
mittee found that curse has 
been greatly minimized over 
what it was a few years back. 


Need Controls 
On Individual 
Rights, In Oil 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Oct. 22. If there 
was ever an industry in which 
orderly, regulated competition 
is necessary, it is the petroleum 
industry, Donald R. Richberg, 
Washington attorney, and form- 
er NRA administrator, told the 
Independent Petroleum Assn., 
at its banquet Oct. 21. 

He stated, however, that it 
was not to be expected that the 
laws of supply and demand 
would be allowed to operate 
“without some corrective, sta- 
bilizing, controls to establish 
and protect individual rights, 
to prevent intolerable waste 
and to avoid periodic cycles of 
feast and famine.” 

The urgent and special needs 
of the petroleum industry 
should be considered as part of 
the urgent need of our entire 
system of private enterprise— 
a need for orderly controls de- 
veloped through voluntary, co- 
operative programs sanctioned 
by government,” he said. 

Referring to statements that 
the “problems of our industry 
are peculiar” as being entirely 
correct for the oil industry, 
Richberg gave his own descrip- 
tion of the competitive nature 
of this industry in one sentence, 
as follows: 

“The petroleum industry has 
furnished a wonderful demon- 
stration of all the good and evil 
in every possible business prac- 
tice. Its history is a procession- 
al of free competition, cutthroat 
competition, monopoly, disinte- 
gration of monopoly, price 
wars and price fixing, controlled 
and uncontrolled production, 
voluntary and involuntary co- 
operation, with thousands of 
lawsuits always marching by 
the judicial reviewing stand, 
with the big guns of state and 
federal laws ever threatening 
taxes and tyranny despite their 
picturesque camouflage of good 
intentions, with hot oil as com- 
mon as hot dogs, with martial 
laws, legislative battles, private 
warfare and hand to hand con- 
flicts part of the regular order 
of business, and with the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury Rules gen- 
erally preferred to Robert’s 
Rules of Order.” 
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WASHINGTON Following 
is official texts of rulings issued 
by the Wage-Hour Division, de- 
fining certain types of exempt- 
ed employes, prescribing rec- 
ords to be kept, and interpret- 
ing the provision about paying 
time-and-a-half of “regular rate” 
of pay for hours worked in 
excess of 44 per week: 

TITLE 29-—-LABOR 
CHAPTER V—WAGE AND HOUR 
DIVISION 


Part 541.—Regulations Defining 
and Delimiting the Terms “Any 
Employee Employed in a Bona 
Fide Executive, Administrative, | 
Professional, or Local Retailing 
Capacity, or in the Capacity of 
Outside Salesman” Pursuant to 
Section 13 (a) (1) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


The 
541 
limiting the terms 
employed in a bona 


following regulations—Part 


“any 


fide executive, 


(Regulations defining and de-| 
employee | 





(111) 
the 


sult 


of such a character that 
output produced or the re- 
accomplished cannot be 
standardized in relation to a 
given period of time, and 

(IV) based upon educational 
training in a specially organized 
body of knowledge as_ dis- 
tinguished from a general aca- 
demic education and from an 
apprenticeship and from train- 
ing in the performance of rou- 


tine mental, manual, mechani- 
cal or physical processes in 
accordance with a _ previously 


indicated or standardized for- 

mula, plan or procedure, and 
(b) who does no_ substantial 
amount of work of the same 
nature as that performed by non- 
exempt employees of the em- 
pioyer., 


Section 
pacity 


541.3 Local Retailing Ca- 

The term “employee employed in 
a bona fide . local retailing ca- 
pacity” in Section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Act shall mean any employee who 
customarily and regularly is en- 
gaged in making retail sales the 
greater part of which are in intra- 
State commerce, or who performs 
work immediately incidental there- 


to, such as the wrapping or delivery | 


| Of packages, and who does no sub- 


| 


administrative, professional, or lo- 
eal retailing cupacity, or in the 
capacity of outside salesman” pur- 
suunt to Section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.) are] 
hereby issued. Said Regulations 
Part 541 shall become effective on 
mv signing the original and after 
the publication thereof in the Fed- 
eral Register and shall be in force 
and effect until repealed by regula- 
Lio hereafter made and published 
by me 
Signed at Washington, D. C., this 
nineteenth day of October, 1938. 
ELMER F. ANDREWS | 
Elmer F. Andrews, Administrato! 


; With 


Wage and Hour Division 
Department of Labor 
Sections 541. through 541.5 is- 
sucd under the authority contained 
in Section 13 (a) (1), 52 Stat. 1060, 
Section 541.1 Executive and Admin- 
istrative 
The term “employee employed in 


a bona tide executive (and adminis- 
trative capacity” in Section 13 
(a) (1) of the Act shall mean any 
employee whose primary duty is the 
Management of the establishment, 


ora 
ment 
ploved 
regularly 


customarily 
thereof, in 
and who 


directs 


recognized depart 
which he is em- 
eustomarily and 
the work of other 
employees therein, and who has the 
authority to hire and fire other 
employees or whose suggestions and 


recommendations as to the hiring 
and tring and as to the advance- 
ment and promotion or any other 


change of status of other employees 


will be given particular weight, and 


who customarily and regularly ex- 
ercises discretionary powers, and 
who does no substantial amount of 
work of the same nature as that 
performed by non-exempt employees 
of the employer, and who is com 
pensated for his services at not 
less than S30 (exclusive of board, 
lodging, or other facilities) for a 
workweek 
Section 541.2 Professional 

rhe term “employee employed in 


ma tide professional 


capacity” in Seetion 13 (a) (1) -of 

the Act shall mean any employee 

(2) Who is customarily and regu- 
irly engaged in work 

1) predominantly intellectual 

and varied in character as op- 


posed to routine mental, manu- 
il, Mechanical or physical work, 
und 

Il) requiring the consistent ex- 


discretion and judg- 
ment both as to the manner and 


ercise ot 


performance, as opposed 
subject to active direc 


t 
on and supervision, and 


Stantial amount of work of the 
Same nature as that performed by 
non-ex employees of the em- 


sry ryt 
‘ Mp 
plover. 


Section 541.4 


The term 


Outside Salesman 


“employee employed. 


in the capacity of outside salesman” 
in Section 13 (a) (1) of the Act 
shall mean any employee who cus- 
tomarily and regularly performs his 
work away from his’ employer’s 
place or places of business, who is 
customarily and regularly engaged 
in making sales as defined in Sec- 
tion 3 (k) of the Act and who does 
no substantial amount of work of 
the same nature as that performed 
by non-exempt employees of the em- 
ployer. For the purposes of this 
definition, recurrent routine de- 
liveries, whether or not prior orders 
are placed by the purchasers, and 


collections, shall not be considered 
sales, 
Section 541.5 Petition for Amend- 


ment of Regulations 

Any person wishing a revision of 
any of the terms of the foregoing 
regulations may submit in writing 
to the Administrator a petition set- 
ting forth the changes desired and 
the reasons for proposing them. If, 


upon inspection of the petition, the, 
Administrator believes that reason-| 


able cause for amendment of the 
regulations is set forth, the Ad- 
ministrator will either schedule a 
hearing with due notice to inter- 
ested parties, or will make other 
provision for affording interested 
parties an opportunity to present 
their views, either in support of or 
in opposition to the proposed 
changes. In determining such fu- 
ture regulations, separate treatment 
for different industries and for dif- 
ferent classes of employees may be 
given consideration. 


Type Of Records Required 


Section 516.1 Records Required— 


Every employer subject to any pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Aet or any order issued under this 
Act shall make and preserve records 
containing the following information 
respect to each person em- 
ployed by him, with the exception 
of those specified in Sections 13 (a) 
(3), 13 (a) (4),.13 (a) (5), 13 
(6), 13. (a) (8), 13. (a) 
and 13 (a) (10) of the Act: 
Name in full. 

Home address. 

Date of birth if under 19. 
Hours worked each workday 
and each workweek. 


(a) 

(9), 
(a) 
(b 
(Cc) 


(d) 


Regular rate of pay and basis 
upon which wages are paid'. 


Wages at regular rate of pay 
for each workweek, excluding 
extra compensation attributa- 


ble to the excess of the over- | 


time 
rate!, 


rate over the regular 


Extra wages for each work- 
week attributable to the ex- 
cess of the overtime rate over 
the regular rate’. 


Additions to cash wages at 
cost, or deductions from stipu- 
lated wages in the amount 
deducted or at the cost of 
the item for which deduction 
is made, whichever is less?. 
Total wages for 
workweek, 


(i) paid each 

(j) Date of payment. 

NOTE: Items information 
(f) and (g) are only required when 
overtime is worked by the employee. 

Information in item (h) is re- 
quired only where the cash wage 
actually paid is less than the mini- 
mum wage required by the Act. 
‘he reasonable cost of board, lodg- 
ing, and other facilities as part of 
wages, is defined and delimited by 
of the Wage and Hour 


of (e), 





regulations 





Division Part 531 (Regulations 
determining the reasonable cost of 
board, lodging, and other facilities 

rsuant to Section 3 (m) of the 


Fair Labor Standards Act. This 
matter is dealt with further in 
Interpretative Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Wage and Hour Division. 

PROVIDED, however, that with 
respect to employees specified in 
Section 13 (b) (which exempts in- 
terstate pipeline employes and truck 
drivers as to hours) of the Act, 
records referred to in paragraphs 
(f) and (g) of this Section shall not 
be required, and 

PROVIDED, further that with re- 
spect to employees who are specified 
in Section 13 (a) (2) of the Act 
and employees who are defined in 
regulations of the Wage and Hour 
Division—Part 541 (Regulations de- 
fining and delimiting the terms “any 
employee employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, profes- 
sional, or local retailing capacity, or 
in the capacity of outside sales- 
man” pursuant to Section 13 (a) 
(1) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act)—employers need make and 
preserve records containing the fol- 
lowing information only: 

(a) Name in full. 

(b) Home address. 

(c) Occupations, 


Section 516.2 Form of Records— 
No particular order or form is pre- 


scribed for these records, provided 
that the information required in 
Section 516.1 is easily obtainable 


for inspection purposes. 


Section 516.3 Place and Period for 
Keeping Records—Each employer 
shall Keep the records required by 
these regulations for his employees 
within each State either-at the place 
or places of employment or, where 
that is impracticable, in or about 
at least one of his places of business 
within such State, unless otherwise 
authorized by the Administrator. 
Such records shall be kept safe and 
readily accessible for a period of at 
least four years after the entry of 


the record, and such records shall 
be open to inspection and _ trans- 
scription by the Administrator or 


his duly authorized and designaieg 
representative at any time. 

Section 516.4 Definitions of Terms 
Used in These Regulations— 

(a) Act—The “Act” means 
Fair Labor Standards 
1938. 
Hours Worked—For the pur- 
pose of these regulations th, 
term “hours worked” shal! 
include all time during which 
an employee is required by 
his employer to be on duty 
or to be on the employer's 
premises or to be at a pre- 
scribed workplace. 


the 


Act of 


(b) 


(ec) Workday and Workweek— For 
the purposes of these regula- 
tions, a “workday” with re- 
spect to any employee shall 
be any 24 consecutive hours, 
and a “workweek” with re- 
spect to any employee shall 
be 7 consecutive days, provid- 
ed that the workday or work- 
week is not changed for the 
purpose of evasion of provi- 
sions of the Act or any regula. 
tions prescribed pursuant 
thereto. 

(ad) Wage or Wages—For the pur- 
poses of these regulations, th 
term ‘“wage” or “wages” 
means all remuneration for 
employment of whatsoever 
nature whether paid on time- 
work, piecework, salary, com- 
mission, bonus, or other basis, 

(e) Employee—The term “em- 


ployee” is defined by the Act 
(Sec. 3 (c) ) to include “any 
individual employed by an 
employer,” and the term “‘e: 
ploy” is defined by the Act 
(Sec. 3 (g)) to include “to 
suffer or permit to work.” 
It shall be the duty of ea 
employer to make and pre- 
serve all records required 
under these regulations with 
respect to each employee « 

«» ployed by him, whether 
not such employees perform 
their work in an establish- 
ment or plant operated by t! 
employer or subject to his 
immediate supervision. Thus, 
the required records shall be 


made and preserved by the 
employer for “industrial 
homeworkers” or other em- 
ployees who produce goods 
for the employer from ma- 
terial furnished by him 0! 
who are compensated for 
such employment at piece 
rates, wherever such em- 


ployees actually perform thei: 
work. 

Regular rate of pay—For t! 
purpose of these regulations, 


the term “regular rate of 
pay” means, 

(i) with respect to an em- 
ployee paid solely on an 


hourly basis (i.e., receiving ! 
additional wage whatever) 
the hourly wage rate at whi 
he is employed. 

(ii) with respect to any en 
ployee employed on a dail) 
weekly, semi-monthly! ( 
monthly! basis for a regul: 
number of hours per wet 
determined by agreement © 
custom:—the average hourl: 
rate? obtained by dividing th: 
wages’ earned for that regula: 
number of hours in the work 
week by that regular numb: 
of hours; and 

(iii) with respect to an em- 
ployee paid on any other basis 
than those specified in (i) and 
(ii) of this Paragraph (f): 
the average hourly rate? ob 
tained by dividing the wages 
earned for the _ particula 


workweek by the total nun 
of hours worked during 
workweek. 
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that 
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Notes: 1. With respect to an em- 
ployee paid on a monthly basis, the 
wages earned during a workweek 
are computed by multiplying the 
monthly wage by 12 and dividing 
the result by 52. With respect to 
an employee paid on a semi-monthly 
pasis, the wages earned during a 
workweek are computed by multi- 
plying the semi-monthly wage by 24 
and dividing the result by 52. 

2. %In computing the average 
hourly rate fractions of less than 
one-half cent may be disregarded, 


and fractions over one-half cent 
should be raised to the next full 
cent. 

3 In computing the average 


hourly rate all wages earned or paid 
during a particular workweek must 
be included except 

(a) bonuses not computed on the 
basis of measured work per- 
formed (e.g. bonuses for 
punctuality, simple Christmas 
bonuses, etc.) 
extra compensation 
table to the excess of 


attribu- 
the 


overtime rate over the regu- 
lar rate, and 

additions to the cash wage for 
board, lodging or other facili- 
ties furnished by the em- 
ployer. 


Section 516.5 Petition for Amend- 
ment of Regulations—Any person 
wishing a revision of any of the 
terms of the foregoing regulations 
on records to be kept by employers 
—Sections 516.1 through 516.4—may 
submit in writing to the Administra- 
tor a_ petition setting: forth the 
changes desired and the reasons 
for proposing them. If, upon inspec- 
tion of the petition, the Administra- 
tor believes that reasonable cause 
for amendment of the regulations 
is set forth, the Administrator will 
either schedule a hearing with due 
notice to interested parties, or will 
make other provisions for affording 
interested parties an opportunity to 
present their views, both in support 
and in opposition to the proposed 
changes. 


(c 


Ruling on ‘Overtime’ Pay 


Interpretative Bulletin No. 4 
Maximum Hours and Overtime 
Compensation 


Section 7 of the Fair Labor Stand- 
Act deals with maximum hours 
ind overtime compensation. Section 
7 (a) limits the number of hours 
that an employer may employ any 
of his employees who are engaged 
in commerce or in the production of 
for commerce to 44 hours in 
workweek—this limitation be- 
comes 42 hours on October 24, 1939, 
and 40 hours on October 24, 1940— 
unless the employee receives com- 
pensation at a rate “not less than 
one and one-half times the regular 
rate at which he is employed.” It is 
clear that there is no absolute lim- 
jtation upon the number of hours 
that any employee may work, but 
there is the requirement of time 
and a half for overtime, and hours 
worked in excess of 44 hours a week 
are to be considered overtime work. 

Even as to this requirement of 
rtime payments there are excep- 
tions provided for in Sections 7 (b) 
(c). Thus Section 7 (b) pro- 
that an employee may work 
up to 56 hours (12 in any work-day) 
Without time and one-half overtime 
compensation (1) where a collective 
bargaining agreement made by 
representatives of employees certi- 
fled by the National Labor Relations 
Board provides that no employee 
shall be employed more than 1000 
hours during any 26 consecutive 
weeks or 2000 hours within a year 
and (2) for not more than fourteen 
weeks in any calendar year, where 


goods 


any 


ove 


and 7 


vides 





an industry is found by the Ad- 
ministrator to be of a_ seasonal 
nature. It should be noted that the 
] and 2000 hours exception is 
limited to an agreement (a) setting 
either 1000 or 2000 hours as the 

lute maximum that may be 


Worked in the given period and (b) 
made by representatives of the em- 


Dloyees duly certified by the Na- 
onal Labor Relations Board. It 
8} ld also be noted that the word 


“seasonal” does not mean in in- 
austry operating throughout the 
even though there is a peak 

Ol activity at one or more times 
{ ng the year, but only applies 
an industry which because of 
natural conditions affecting the 
Supply of the materials worked on 


Operates only a limited part of the 
year (See Regulations of the Wage 
A Hour Division — Part 526). 
on 7 (c) provides a complete 
mption from the hour provisions 
certain types of industries such 
the first processing of milk and 
ginning of cotton, and, for 
rteen workweeks, for the first 
essing of perishable fruits and 
tables and of agricultural or 
rticultural commodities (during 
Seasonal operations and within the 


~ ¢ 


* unless 


“area of production” as defined by 
Regulations of the Wage and Hour 
Division—Part 536) 

The 44-hour limitation in Section 
7 (a) is a limitation upon the num- 
ber of hours that may be worked 
in any workweek free of time and 


one-half overtime compensation. 
The workweek is seven consecutive 
workdays, but may begin at any 
time of any day, save only that 
no change can be made for the 
purpose of evading the Act. There 
is no general limitation on the 
hours that may be worked in any 
one workday, or on a Sunday, or 
on a holiday. Any 44 hours within 
the workweek may be worked. But 
there may be no average over two 


or more weeks since the Act clearly 
takes as its standard a single work- 
week. Thus, where an employee 
works 34 hours one week and 54 
hours the next, he will receive time 
and one-half overtime compensa- 
tion for the 10 hours over 44 
worked the second week. Time lost 
for any reason (such as holidays, 
sickness, vacations) during one 
workweek cannot be made up the 
next or any following workweek 
the employee receives time 
and one-half overtime compensation 
for hours in excess of 44 in the 
succeeding week. 

Overtime must be compensated at 
a rate of NOT less than one and 
one-haif times the regular rate at 
which the employee is employed. The 
act is clear that it is the employe’s 
regular rate of pay on which time 
and a half is based and not any 
minimum wage set in the act. Time 


and a half overtime compensation 
means one and one-half times the 
regular hourly rate of pay. 

The regular hourly rate of pay 
which (except as to workers 
specially provided for in Section 
14) cannot be less than the mini- 


mum hourly wage set by Section 6 
or by a wage’ order of the admin- 
istrator pursuant to Section 8&8, is 
arrived at, in various as fol- 
lows: 


(1) 


cases, 


the piecework earnings (in- 
cluding production bonuses, if 
any) averaged over the hours 
worked, or 

(2) the agreed hourly rate (av- 
erage hourly rate where there 
are production bonuses) or 
the weekly wage (including 
production bonuses, if any) 
averaged over regula 
number of hours per week de- 
termined by agreement ol! 
custom, or 

the weekly (including 
production any) 
averaged over the total hours 
worked where there is no 
regular number of hours. 

A few examples may be helpful. 


he 


(4) 


wage 


bonuse¢ ae 


Where an employe is employed on 
a piece work basis, the regular 
hourly rate of pay is the total earn- 
ings per week (including production 


bonuses, if any) divided by the 
number of hours worked. Thus if 
the total earnings in any work- 


week of 48 hours are $24, the regu- 
lar hourly rate of pay is 50 cents, 
the compensation for each of the 
last four hours is 75 cents and the 
total wage $25 (44 x 50 plus 4 x 
75). To put this same example in 
the form suggested by the sample 
payroll form included in the ex- 
planation of records regulations— 
Part 516: the earnings at the regu- 
lar rate of pay for the hours worked 
are $24, the extra earnings at- 
tributable to the excess of the over- 
time rate over the regular rate are 
$1, and the total wage is $25 (48 
x 50 plus 4 x 25). 


If the hourly rate is agreed upon 
the problem is identical. Thus a 
50-cent hourly rate will bring, for 
an employee who works 48 hours, 
75 cents the last four hours and a 
total wage of $25 (44 x 50 plus 4 


x 75 or 48 x 50 plus 4 x 25). A 
$4.80 bonus (for other than over- 
time) would increase the average 


hourly rate to 60 cents, the rate for 
each overtime hour to 90 cents, and 
the total wage to $30 (44 x 60 plus 
4 x 90 or 48 x 60 plus 4 x 30). 


If the rate of pay is $22 for a 
44-hour workweek (agreed or cus- 
tomary), the hourly rate is 50 
cents and, where the employee 
works 48 hours, he will receive 75 
cents for each of the last four 
hours or a total wage of $25 (44 
x 50 plus 4 x 75 or 48 x 50 plus 
ix 25). 


If the wage is $20 for a 40-hour 
workweek (agreed or customary) 
and no compensation for overtime is 
either agreed upon or customary, the 
regular hourly rate of pay is 50 
cents and, where the employee 
works 46 hours, the compensation 
is 75 cents’for each hour over 44 
and the total earnings $21.50 (40 
x 50 plus 2 x 75 or 42 x 50 plus 
2 x 25). It will be noted that the 
Act does not require compensation 
for the hours between 40 and 44, 
since even on the basis of 44 hours 
the employee has received for that 
vorkweek compensation at an 
hourly rate in excess of the statu- 


tory minimum. However, if it is 
customary or agreed that overtime 
over 40 hours be compensated, as, 
for example, by straight time in 
the last example given, the hourls 
rate would be 50 cents and the 


total wage $22.50 (44 x 50 plus 2 x 
75 or 46 x 50 plus 2 X 25). 

If the case last supposed is 
varied by assuming that time and 
a half for overtime is customary 0) 


agreed upon for all hours over the 
customary workweek of 40 hours, 
the hourly rate would still be 50 
cents, for it would be unfair to say 
that the regular hourly rate in- 
cluded the time and a half, which 
would result in time and a half on 
time and a half. This would also 
be true of a piece rate or hourly 


rate where time and a half is given 


pS 


for overtime work. 

A monthly wage is subject to 
translation into a weekly wage by 
multiplying by 12 (the numbc of 
months) and dividing by 52 (the 


number 


wage is 


of weeks). A semimonthly 
subject to translation by 
multiplying by 24 and dividing by 
52. A $26 semi-monthly wage will 
lal a $12 weekly wage (26 x 24 

52). From there on the problem is 
the as with the weekly wage 
just discussed. On a daily wage, the 


9M 
Same 





problem becomes one of finding 
the weekly wage and the hours 
worked therefor. Thus a $3 daily 
wage for a regular 8-hour day in a 
regular 6-day week is simply an 
$18 wage for a regular 48-hour week. 


Several quéstions may arise as to 
the interpretation of the regulat 
rate of pay in light of the provision 


in Section 18: “NO provision of this 
Act shall justify any employer in 
reducing a wage paid by him which 
is in excess of the applicable mini- 
mum wage under this Act.” Several 
cases Will be supposed: 


1, An employer prior to October 
~4 pays his emplovees 50 cents 


an hour for the 48-hour week 
customarily worked by his em- 
ployees. On October 24 the 


emplover reduces the hours to 
44, without altering the hourly 
rate. This is not a violation of 
the statute. Congress intended 
to make it economically dis- 
advantageous for an employer 
to work his emplovees excessive 
hours. If an employer elim- 
inates the excessive hours, he 
is under no statutory obligation 


to inerease his total wage bill 
by increasing the hourly rate, 
2. An employer works his em- 
plovees 48 hours, at an hourly 
rate well in excess of the 25 
eents minimum. On and after 
October 24, he intends to con- 
tinue the 48-hour week, but 
announces a reduction in the 


hourly rate to such an amount 
(but still above the statutory 
minimum) which, figured at 
the lower rate for 44 hours and 
at time and one-half for the 
4 excess hours, will maintain 
the employee's weekly earnings 
exactly they were prior to 
the effective date of the statute. 
No attempt will be made at this 


as 


time to give any definite inter- 
pretation of Section 18, is 
applied to such a case. It may 
be pointed out, however, (1) 
that it is not safe to assume 
that a section of an Act of Con- 
gress is meaningless and (2) 


the attempt of the employer, in 
negotiations with his employees 
in reference to this proposed re- 


duction in the rate of pay, to 
‘justify’ the reduction in the 
hourly rate by reference to the 
overtime provisions of Section 


?7 as the excuse for resorting to 
this device, might be considered 
a violation of Section 18, and 
warrant a court in holding that 
the purported reduction in the 
hourly not really a re- 
duction in contemplation; 
and that consequently “the reg- 
ular rate’, which is the basis 
on which the time and one-half 
overtime compensation is cal- 
culated in Section 7(a), remains 


rate 1S 


legal 


the higher rate as it existed 
prior to the purported reduc- 
tion. 

3. An employer pays 50 cents an 
hour for a customary work- 
week of 44 hours In anticipa- 
tion of an expected rush of 2 or 
3 weeks, during which the ob- 
ligation to pay time and one- 
half overtime would accrue, he 
announces a reduction of the 
hourly rate, which he later re- 
stores after the rush has re- 
eded to the normal 44-hour 


Such a subterfuge would 
clearly unavailing; 
e regular rate of pay would 
be the customary rate of 50 
an hour, rather than the 
purported reduced rate an- 
nounced for over- 


time employ 


week 
seem to be 
th 


cents 


the weeks of 


ment in an obvious 


effort to circumvent the pro- 
sions of Section 7. 

i. An employer pays 50 cents an 

hour for a customary workweek 


of 44 hours He announces that 
he is reducing the hourly rate 
to 25 cents an hour, but he 


promises to pay 


| each employee 


not less than the amount paid 
rior to October 24 This sub- 
terfuge would be equally un- 
iiling: the regular rate of 
pay woud dD the customary 
rate of 50 cents an hour which 
the employer had guaranteed 
his employees, rather than the 
purported or reduced rate. 


z 
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Bureau of Mines Sees Gain 


For November ‘Gas’ Demand 


| Petroleum Corp. met in Oklahoma- | 





N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24. — 
Domestic demand for motor 
fuel in November is estimated 
by the Bureau of Mines as 42,- 
700,000 barrels, slightly above 
the actual demand in November 
last year—42,666,000. 

At the same time, the Bureau 
forecast the daily average sup- 
ply of domestic crude oil to meet 
the market demand in Novem- 
ber as 3,391,300 barrels, which is 
24,500 barrels (1 per cent) more 
than the estimate for October, 
but 5 per cent lower than actual 
demand for domestic crude in 
November 1937. 

The Bureau’s forecast for ex- 
ports of gasoline in November 
is 3,800,000 barrels, which fig- 
ure, added to the domestic de- 


mand figure given above, puts 
total estimated demand for the 
month at 46,500,000 barrels. 
Since no change in gasoline 
stocks is forecast for the month 
of November, and benzol and 
direct sales and losses of nat- 
ural gasoline are estimated as 
800,000 barrels, estimated refin- 
ery production for the month is 
45,700,000 barrels. This is dis- 
tributed among the various re- 
fining districts as follows: 


barrels, or 


production, 41,720,000 barrels, 
gives crude runs of 94,740,000 
3,158,000 barrels 


daily. Foreign crude runs are 


estimated as 2,100,000 barrels for 


the month. 


In explanation of the lowered | 


estimate for gasoline yield, the 
Bureau said it is “contemplated 
that the relatively low crude 
runs to stills will require a max- 
imum distillate yield.” 

Bureau forecasts November 
exports of crude at 6,500,000 
barrels. 

The Bureau’s estimated daily 
average _  crude-oil demand 
(which may be drawn from 
stocks or current production) by 
states, in barrels, with com- 
parative figures, appears in the 
accompanying table. 


CRUDE PRICE 
CLEVELAND, 


CHANGES 
Oct. 24. — 


Changes in crude oil prices | 


and readjustments in gravity 
schedules by oil companies not 
reported in previous issues of 
NPN include the following. De- 
tail on the new price schedules 
of all companies is to be found 
in the Market Section of this 
issue: 

CHICAGO.—Effective Oct. 14, The 
Pure Oil Co. reduced Midland, Mich. 
crude 10 cents, to a 
$0.925 a barrel. 

TULSA.—Effective Oct. 17, S. O. 
Indiana interests revised their grav- 


East Coast 6,070,000 ity and price schedules on Okla- 
Appalachian 1,600,000 | homa, Kansas and North Texas 
Indiana-Illinois 7,930,000 r hos ap r “en 5 cra iditi : 1 
Oklahoma 3'090,000 crudes by posting nine additiona 


Kansas-Missouri 
Texas Inland 
Texas Gulf Coast .. 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 
North Louisiana- 
Arkansas ee 
Rocky Mountain 
California 


2,610,000 
3,220,000 
11,430,000 
1,460,000 


900,000 
1,160,000 
A . 6,230,000 


new gravities below 29, and posting 
lower prices for these new grades. 
The revision amounted to a cut of 2 
to 16 cents on these lower grades. 
The new gravity schedule in Okla- 
homa-Kansas begins with below 21 
at $0.70, increasing 2 cents for each 
degree of gravity. In North Texas 


Total U. S. 45,700,000 the gravity schedule likewise be- 
- ’ gins with below 21, but the price 
Natural gasoline consump. is $0.60, with 2 cent differential. 


tion at refineries is estimated as 
8.7 per cent of total production 
of gasoline. The yield of 
Straight-run and natural gaso- 
line is estimated as 44 per cent, 
application of which to the re- 
maining 91.3 per cent of total 


On Oct. 11, when a 20-cent reduc- | 


tion was posted, S. O. 
Stanolind continued with their old 
gravity schedule of below 29 _de- 
grees, posting $0.86 for this grade in 
Oklahoma-Kansas and $0.76 in 
North Texas. Two other major 
companies—Carter Oil and Magnolia 
Petroleum—had posted a_ similar 


Indiana and 





Daily Estimated Crude Demand 


new price of | 


’ Forecast Forecast Actual demand 
State Nov. 1938 Oct. 1938 Nov. 1937 
Texas 1,371,000 1,359,000 1,400,000 
California 616,700 619,000 700,000 
Oklahoma 515,000 523,600 614,000 
Louisiana 256,300 248,400 258,000 
Kansas 164,300 163,400 181,000 
New Mexico 111,000 109,200 115.000 
Wyoming 74,700 69,700 50,000 
Illinois 64,300 51,900 28,000 
Arkansas 52.300 54.100 44 00 
Michigan 50,300 53,900 66,000 
Pennsy Ivania 44,700 44,300 53,000 
Kentucky 17,700 16,100 13,000 
New York 13,700 14,300 15,000 
Montana 13,300 13,800 13,000 
West Virginia 10,300 10,100 7,000 
Ohio 9,000 9,100 13,000 
Colorado 4,000 4300 3,000 
Indiana 2,700 2,600 2,000 
3,391,300 3,366,800 3,575,000 


In Barrels 





| gravity schedule in Oklahoma-Kan- 
| sas, beginning with below 21 grav- 
| ity, but their prices differ from S. O. 
| Indiana. 

TULSA — Effective Oct. 22, Shell 


| Kansas the gravity and price sched- 


‘Crude Stocks Drop 
2,000,000 Barrels, 
Now 10% Below '37 


ule posted earlier in the month by | 


Carter Oil, Magnolia Petroleum and 


Sinclair-Prairie, by revising its grav- | 
tity schedule on low gravity oils. | 
| This amounts to a cut ranging from | 


1 to 18 cents on these lower grade 
oils. 


NOTICE 


Revised listings for export 
gasolines as published in Platt’s 
Oilgram, Gulf Coast Bulk Mar- 
ket, beginning Oct. 24, are also 
published in NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. beginning 
with this issue. The listings, re- 
vised in an effort to reflect more 
closely present trade practices, 
represent the opinions of a ma- 
jority of Oilgram subscribers 
who had 
the matter and are subject to 
|further revision as trade prac- 
' tice changes. 


indicated interest in! 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 24. 
During the week ended Oct. 15, 
stocks of crude petroleum fe!! 
2,006,000 barrels to a new low 
for the year of 277,001,000 “bar. 
rels, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ports. Decrease in stocks rep- 
resented a drop of 1,761,000 bar- 
rels in domestic crude and 245.. 

000 barrels in foreign crude. 


Stocks on Oct. 16, nearest 
comparable date last year, were 
307,897,000 barrels. 

Stocks by grade or origin, 
showing changes, are contained 
in a box on next page. 








Stocks of 142-180 Neutrals Gained 


548,000 Barrels During the Past Week 





N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 25. — 
Comparatively small inventory 
changes in Pennsylvania lubri- 
cating oils were reported today 
by the National Petroleum 
Assn. for the seven-day period 
ended Oct. 20. 


The largest change was an in- 
crease of 548,043 gallons in 


stocks of 142-180 viscosity neu- 
tral oils. Bright stock 


inven- | 


tories also increased to 14,342,- 
728 gallons on Oct. 20, up 48,737 
gallons from Oct. 13. 

Stocks of 180 viscosity and 
above neutral oils declined 
169,387 gallons, and inventories 
of 600 steam refined stock were 
down 153,718 gallons. 

Comparison of inventories as 
compiled by the N. P. A. from 
reports of all companies which 
refined Pennsylvania crude oil 
is shown in the box on next 
page. 








U. S. Gasoline Stocks Reach 
Lowest Level In 11 Months 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Oct. 25. — Gas- 
oline stocks in the U. S. reached 
-a new 1938 low of 67,695,000 
barrels on Oct. 22 which rep- 
resented a decline of 731,000 
barrels during the week ended 
that date, according to report 
of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute today. This also was the 
lowest level of stocks reported 
by the Institute since the week 


ended Nov. 20, 1937, when 
stocks totaled 67,661,000 _ bar- 
rels. 


Daily average refinery crude 
runs for the country as a whole 
were cut 80,000 barrels, while 
gasoline production at plants 
reporting to the Institute in- 
creased 27,000 barrels. 

The disparity between 1938 
and 19387 gasoline stocks on 
Oct. 22 was the smallest so far 
this year, stocks on that date 


this year being only 429,000 
barrels above stocks on the 
same 1937 date. Last March, 
when gasoline stocks reached 
their 1938 peak, the disparity 
reached 13,500,000 barrels. 

Inventories of gasoline in the 
/East Coast district alone de- 
clined 731,000 barrels last week, 
indicating heavy movement to 
inland points prior to closing of 
waterways for the winter. 

The Louisiana-Gulf _ district 
reported a decline of 247,000 
barrels in gasoline stocks, while 
Texas-Gulf and California in- 
ventories rose 240,000 barrels 
and 136,000 barrels, respect- 
ively. 

Inventories of light fuel oils 
continued to climb last week, 
rising 407,000 barrels to 33,- 
185,000 barrels on Oct. 22. 
Stocks of heavy fuels, on the 
other hand, declined 259,000 
barrels, doubtless as a result 


of the revival in general indus- 
trial activity. 








mo o Oo 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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Latest Oil Industry Statistics 











Trends of Basic Figures 





Crude Oil Production for the U.S. 



































(American Petroleum Institute figures) 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22, ’37 
; os we Se Ye - Week Ended 
W Crude Production ..... 3,247,400 3,271,600 3,613,300 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
me (Bbls. daily) Barrels Barrels Barrels 
i Oklahoma Citys 104,950 108,900 99,300 
e. Crude Imports ...... ‘ 83,140 88,000 64,428 Total Oklahoma 150,750 157,050 150,400 
(Bbls. daily) Kansas. ..... ‘ 153,750 155,300 154,700 
p- East Texas 369,850 369,750 169,300 
‘ s ‘ ‘ 9» 900 A T ‘ Tewas A ‘ > > 
Crude Runs. to Stills 3,230,000 3,310,000 3,388,000 Total Texas 1,247,100 1,248,700 1,242,150 
a (Bbls. daily) Total Louisiana 266,600 268.350 270,650 
; i : Illinois (New pools) 78,900 77,800 80,000 
My - ‘i . _— - ~ na nee Gai California . 668,900 677.800 661,406 
Gasoline Stocks ...... 67,695,000 68,426,000 67,266,000 at ef Moahien 578,500 593’ S00 9 aoe “ 
(Bbls, total) Total U. S. 3,247,400 3,271,600 3,249,350 
. itl on i Nal ac = - e Crude imports 83,140 88,000 18,280 
S Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks. 152,796,000 152,648,000 119,047,000 Total New Supply 330,540 3.359.600 3,267,630 
e 
. 
"9 . 7 
d Current Refinery Operations 
= TOTAL U. S. MOTOR FUEL STOCKS DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE RUN TO STILLS 
ee ee Terr 36 ae - r 
} } | | 
= at hod om | | | 
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3 a aS Sn a oe Se ow ! 28 ae 
S< — } 
< me - | | 
$ : | S 30h San 7 oF 
~ . | t ESE seco ees | } | + | | 
” 0 | QO“ | | \ | | | 
7 ¥ ‘| [ <6 26F— 4. a 6 t t t t f 
oO 7 a EEE } 4 | | 
1 = | = . | ah 
= — 22}|———-+ t t t t ; t i 1 
| = | | | | } 
: 2 69) -— a? ‘ | < ee: RR ESR A LL SeaE 
Ld Lt SSraer aye sterrseee | | 1 81522495 1219.26 512192629 6 VMTIMUBAN BB 291 SNCCST NN One 
1 8152229 512 19% F 121926 2 9 We23.30 714 LIB A IBIS 2 9 We 23 OG 13 2027 31017 4 18 15.2229 S1219% 31017244 Jn 7B OR APR OM IONE ULY =AUG SEPE OCL , 
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: 
A. P. I. Weekly Refi 
| . P. l. Weekly Refinery Report 
| Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Stocks 
Daily Average Per Cent of (a) Total Finished Stocks of Gas and Fuel Oil 
Per Cent Crude to Stills Reporting Capacity Gasoline and Unfinished Gas Oj! and Residual Fuel 
: Capacity Operated Preduction Moter Fuel(b) Distillates ou Total 
Districts Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 Oct. 22 Oct. 15 
East Coast cneus 100.0 503 560 81.8 91.1 1,423 1,435 17,640 18,427 7,832 ra P|) 8.723 & 593 16,555 16,422 
BGIRORIOR «oo vcncceccis 85.9 103 99 80.5 77.3 377 333 2 781 2.847 270 253 615 617 S85 70 
LS Blk. Belek essa secear 89.5 488 $36, 94.9 89.7 1,885 1.824 10,342 10,268 +909 78 ta { 105 ’ 
Gare... MOee., BES... ccccce 81 6 250 263 73.1 76.§ 916 1,039 6.006 6.006 1.342 338 370 $32 12 1670 
TS THOROB. oi ccccccce 50.3 105 105 66.0 66 0 438 459 1.609 1.603 a8 78 a4 72 1% 
I SIR b cons Se nune ue 88.9 755 773 90.1 92.2 2,607 2,484 9 802 9,562 6,269 226 S026 SS 1,295 14 t 
Bs GHEE fc sh bs cdoutsicans 97.3 115 121 79.3 83.4 336 291 1,956 203 1,142 45 20 62 
es ing Bs seen can 55.0 42 51 76.4 2.7 92 108 426 471 243 24 81 ‘ R24 \ 
Ae eee 54.2 41 52 64.1 81.3 181 220 1.060 1.102 125 8 663 633 SS 
California.. 60.0 494 519 66.3 69.7 1,520 1,575 12,533 12,397 10.865 rth 85.973 SOS S38 6.474 
Tota! Reporting.... i S56 2,896 2,979 80.3 s 9,795 1,768 64,155 64. S86 ISO ISS 7.f l 10 19 436 149,2° 
Estimated U S. Total 
(Bur. of Mines) 3,230 3,310 67,695 68 426 185 2 s 0 796 1h 
(a) Includes straight-run, cracked, and natural blended. 
(b) Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
(c) 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production. 
Inventories of Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils Changes in Crude Oil Stocks 
Oct. 13, Oct. 20, Oct. 21, ; i _ Change from 
‘ $ 1938 1937 Grade or origin Octeber L October 8 October 15 October 8 
we poting = If ’ t< Ye > ¢ A > 1R® . ‘ 
Gallons Gallons Gallons i. ay poe —— ' aes ae Sg 
er Appaiacnian poe L cdes = ‘ a) 
1.Raw Long Residuum Lima-Michigan 1,163 1,292 1,205 87 
(Including all raw long res duum habbits dial atti. he — Illinois-S. W. Indiana 11,058 11.171 11.227 56 
below, and not salable, as 600 fire) 2,877,421 2,648,562 1,084,053 Arkansas 3.070 3020 ) O77 d 
2.Steam Refined Kansas 6,160 6,083 6,128 
(Includes all steam refined stock Louisiana 14,460 1,402 14,625 
commonly sold or used as 600 and Northern 6,196 6,022 1,939 
as raw material for bright stocks) 9,757,027 9,603,309 10,413,562 Gulf Coast 8,264 8,380 8,686 
3. Other Steam Refined New Mexico mS 1,621 witeoe 
(Not included in 1 and 2 above) 6,265,333 6,104,759 4,532,770 Oklahoma a roo by 5 oe ' 
- ‘ 9 99. =» ene ox Texas: ‘ 5,005 93,345 92°145 “ 
4. Finished Dewaxed Long Res..... 2,080,910 2,229,997 2,823,956 East Texas 22.543 1.838 "1010 ‘ 
5. Bright Stock West Texas 18,313 17,712 17,499 
(Does not include any material Gulf Coast 20,025 19,839 19,594 
reported in 4, above)........ 14,293,991 14,342,728 14,757,074 Other Texas 34,128 33,956 34,042 : 
6. Viscous Neutral, below 180 vis. but Roe ky Mountain 21,018 21,444 21,323 121 
not below 142 vis. @ 100 = 4,447,554 4,995,597 8,505,710 ae pote 33,751 33,796 s ) 
" . , “ orelg ay “te 2,666 2,42 245 
7. Viscous Neutral, 180 vis. @ i100 : 7 a . — I ‘ 
and above ilefe vias 8,047,249* 7,877,862 8,261,494 Total U. S. refinable ... 280,852 279,007 277,001 2,005 
— - Heavy in Calif. 17,433 17,237 17,249 12 
Revised, (Figures in Thousands of Barrels) 
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Coal Industry's Arguments 
On Gas Pipeline Ridiculed| 


N.P.N. News Bureau determined by the Natural Gas | 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 24.— Act, and not by the Bituminous 
“Are the citizens of the com-'| Coal Act. 
munities which would be served! “We entertain no doubt but | 
(by the proposed Kansas-Min-| what they come here in good | 
nesota natural gas pipeline) to faith in an effort to help the| 
be permitted voluntarily to|coal industry, but we wonder | 
choose their own fuels, or are about the propriety of one fed- | 
they to be coerced in that re- eral agency appearing before | 
spect?” another which is exercising a| 

That is the question pro- quasi-judicial function. What 
pounded to the Federal Power | precedent will it set? 
Commission at arguments here| “Why not the Department of 
on petitions of coal interests to Agriculture intervene here on | 
intervene in opposition to con- behalf of the Dust Bowl farm- | 
struction of the line, proposed! ers from whose desert property 
by Kansas Pipe Line and Gas this gas originates, or the WPA 
Co. The company applied to the | intervene on behalf of destitute, 
commission last month for Unemployed iron miners on the 
authority to construct the line, von Range? Why is it not as 
and the coal industry immedi-| logical for the Bituminous Coal 
ately sought to intervene “in|Commission to apply to the In- 
the public interest.” terstate Commerce Commission 

The proposed line would ex- for a regulation forbidding the 
tend from the gas fields of) 8Towing use of oil on the rail- 
Southwestern Kansas to the roads and requiring coal alone | 
Iron Range in northern Minne- to be used as a fuel, and . : 
site | seek orders from state commis- 

; sions forbidding the sale of oil | 
burners on authority of the 
Bituminous Coal Act?” 

The coal interests all argued 
that it was in the public inter- 
est that they be permitted to in- 
tervene, since anything that in- 
jured the coal industry injured 
the public. 

Counsel for the United Mine 
Workers, John L. Lewis’ union, 
argued they should be allowed 
to intervene as labor over the 
entire country and asked, cate- 
gorically, if this arm of the gov- 
the phonograph; coal has in- ernment (FPC) should promote 
vaded the markets of farmers an enterprise which will “foster 
for cord wood and oil that of unemployment” when all the 
coal; kerosine invaded the mar- rest of the government is seek- 
ket for candles and electricity ing to fester re-employment. 
the market for kerosine; the 
stage coach .supplanted the 


pony express, and the railroads §f, Clair Retires 


the stage coach and the canal 
~ > ene « . 3 fan « 1A i vf T e - ° 
boats. Buses and trucks have in- As Union Oj! Head 
vaded the field formerly served 
by the railroads. - 
“These and many more illus- By Tel h 


Te jra 








Allen V. Junkin, presenting 
the argument for the gas com- 
pany pointed out to the com- 
mission that to allow the coal 
petitioners to take part in con- 
sideration of the case would be 
to impede progress, and cited 
analogous instances where a 
new product has replaced some 
product formerly used. 

“Cement has invaded the 
market for wood,” he said, “‘the 
phonograph that of the piano, 
and in turn, the radio that of 


¢ 


trations of progress will occur LOS ANGELES, 
to the commission. If in each y_ 
case the displacement had been 
submitted to a governmental 
tribunal on the same _ theory 


Ont. “Zoas 

P. St. Clair, for eight years 
president of the Union Oil Co., 
asked today to be relieved of 
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Se . ca his duties in that office, but will 
these petitioners claim _inter- —— 
Se Ke continue as chairman of the 
est, 1t 1s Interesting to specu- |, rd 
poara. 


late whether such’ changes R Tay] , : 

om | eese Taylor, electe > 
would have occurred. To un- |, ee petting or 
dertake such a decision would V™0n directorate in 1937, and 


Norman R. Baker Dies 


NEW YORK Norman R. 


: sage reside f the lid: Baker, White Plains, manager 
plunge this commission into the President of the Consolidated Baker, White Plains, manag 


quicksands of economics and *tee! Corp., which latter posi- of 


the real estate division of 


align state against state.” tion he announced he had re-, The Texas Company, died Oc- 


Discussing the petition of the signed today, was named to tober 13 at Lawrence Hospital, 
National Bituminous Coal Com- succeed St. Clair. Taylor is also, Bronxville, after a brief ill 
mission to intervene in the case, a director of numerous other ness. He was born March 12, 
Junkin said: California corporations. 1893, at Portsmouth, Ohio. He 

. they petition on the St. Clair joined the Union Oil) became associated with The 
same tenuous theory (public in- Co. in 1909 and has been a di- Texas Company in 1930, organ- 
terest), with the added point rector since 1920. A champion, izing its real estate division. 


that the Bituminous Coal Act serving communities with nat- 


Surviving are his mother and 


hands them a mandate. It is ural gas along the way and pro- father, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
sufficient to say that this com- viding gas at the northern end Baker of Portsmouth, his wife, 
mission’s (FPC’s) jurisdiction is as fuel for smelting. the former Miriam Harvuot, and 





three daughters, Nancy, Jane, 
and Patsy. 
Oil Fire Kills One 

ST. ‘LOUIS, Oct. 25. Fire 
in the pump house of the Regal 
Oil Co.’s tank car station at 
757 East Big Ben Road, South 
of Kirkwood City, Oct. 24, 
burned one attendant to death 
and critically burned a second. 
The dead attendant had been 
making repairs to an air com- 
pressor and short circuit is 
thought to have ignited gaso- 
line fumes in the pump house. 
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ACCESSORY SELLING 
BY OIL JOBBERS 


Pointers the marketing company must 
consider in taking on the wholesaling and 
retailing of a selected line of 


automotive items 


What are the qualifications necessary for the independent oil market- 
ing company to profitably handle automotive accessories? 
What merchandise investment is necessary for the jobber to make, 


in relation to his gasoline business? 


What items shall the jobber carry? 

These and other questions of a similar nature, NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS asked of the salesmanagers of oil companies which are 
recognized as successful in the sale of accessories through their own sta- 
tions and through their jobber accounts. 

Many of these points are discussed in the accompanying article. A 
following article will describe methods of surveying stations to determine 
their possibilities as accessories outlets. 


"E aerenoar independ- 
ent oil marketing companies handling 
tires and tubes, batteries, spark plugs 
and other automotive accessories, who 
were recently interviewed by NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. as 
to the dollar volume of their sales 
of this line of merchandise, estimated 
their total 1938 business at just over 
$475,000. This figure includes sales at 
wholesale through these companies’ 
dealer outlets and sales at retail 
through company-operated stations. 

Sales of tires and tubes, batteries 
and spark plugs make up the largest 
among the accessories. Sales of tires 
and tubes alone were over $325,000. 
Sales of batteries for these 38 com- 
panies were over $37,000, and sales 
of spark plugs were about $16,000. 
Sales of car heaters were consider- 
ably larger than of car radios. Out- 
side the strictly accessory items, the 
oil companies sales of anti-freeze were 
the largest item, amounting to over 
$50,000. 

These 38 companies had a total an- 
nual gasoline gallonage in 1937 of 
close to 27,000,000 gallons. Their total 
dollar volume sale of accessories av- 
erages about $17.50 per 1000 gallons 
of gasoline, based on 1937 gallonage 
figures and it is indicated the 1938 
gallonage figures of this group of com- 
panies will not be greatly changed. 

The gasoline gallonage of these com- 
panies includes their farm sales and 
commercial business and the figure is 
not available as to the volume of 
their gasoline sales through their own 
and dealer stations, on which their 
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ratio of accessory to gasoline sales 
should be set up. 

However, it is likely that this total 
volume of accessory sales by these 38 
jobbing companies, based on gasoline 
dispensed direct to motor cars would 
come close to the $20 per 1000 gal- 
lons which some experienced acces- 
sory sales managers with oil compa- 
nies estimate the jobbing company 
should take in from the sale of ac- 





cessories to dealers. This figure in- 
cludes the cost of the merchandise to 
the jobber and his wholesale profit. 

These 38 marketing companies were 
from all parts of the country and 
some had gasoline gallonage running 
into a few million gallons annually 
anl the gallonage of some amounted 
to only a few hundred thousand gal- 
lons annually. However, these com- 
panies are representative of many 
hundred independent marketing com- 
panies over the country, which are 
selling automotive goods, both at 
wholesale and at retail, the latter in 
the case of their company-operated 
stations. 


The dollar volume of tire, battery 
and accessory sales to the gasoline 
gallonage varied within such wide 
range for the individual company re- 
porting that NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS went to the men responsible 
for the successful merchandising of 
accessories for several oil companies 
and asked them: 


“What can NPN do to help the av- 
erage jobber decide whether or not 
he should attempt to handle acces- 
sories; or, where the jobber is already 
selling accessories, what can he be 
told to help him do the best possible 
job with his automotive line?” 


THESE oil company sales managers 
in charge of accessory sales agreed 
surprisingly well on the various points 
the independent marketing company 
should make a decision upon, before 
starting to sell accessories and they 
also agreed these points must be kept 
in mind also while an accessory sales 
business is being built up. 


The first point brought up, in most 
cases, was that the marketing com- 
pany should be certain that its gaso- 
line and oil and lubrication business 
will not be allowed to suffer while at- 





Staple Items 


Tires and Tubes 
Valve Cores 

Valve Caps 

Tube Repair Kits 
Friction Tape 
Wiper Blades 
Boots and Tire Flaps 
Auto Polish 

Auto Cleaner 

Auto Wax 

Polish Cloths 

Dust Cloths 

Spark Plugs 
Batteries 

Radiator Stop Leak 
Radiator Flush 





Jobber’s Accessory Line 


For the average jobber who is contemplating the distribution of auto- 
motive accessories, the following list has been suggested by the managers 
of accessories departments of several oil companies: 


Radiator Hose 
Fan Belts 
Bulbs 

Fuses 

Battery Cables 


Seasonal Merchandise 
Insect screens 

Auto Fans 

Sun and Snow Glasses 
Winter Fronts 
Chains 

Sleet Masters 

Seat Covers 

Electric Defrosters 
Chemical Defrosters 
Heaters 











tention of executives and salesmen is 
focused on the new line. 

The marketing company is primari- 
ly in the oil business. If it has func- 
tioned successfully its managers and 
salesmen know this business, it is 
pointed out, and it must continue in 
that capacity to keep its standing in 
the community. The head of the local 
marketing company can be the au- 
thority on the oil business in the com- 
munity with less difficulty than he 
can be the authority in some other 
line. 

Also, the sale of accessories and 
other automotive items, such as tires 
and batteries, are keyed to the gaso- 
line sales of the company and it is 
necessary for this reason to keep 
gasoline sales up and even increase 
tnem, to develop the accessory line 
to the best advantage. 

Next in the discussion come two 
points having to do with the status 
of the independent marketer’s com- 
pany itself. First, does it have ade- 
quate working capital so that the ex- 
penses of taking on a new line of 
goods can be supplied without putting 
an undue drain on the company. Cer- 
tainly if the handling of the new line 
can be financed out of net surplus, 
the company is in a better position to 
make a profit out of it than as if it 
had to use borrowed money to 
Start on. 


T HE second point along this line is 
whether the pnysical facilities of the 
marketing company are adequate for 
taking on the new type of merchan- 
dise; that is, is there proper storage 
facilities at the main office or bulk 
plant and are there proper display 
facilities at the company’s Stations, 
or a good proportion of its dealers’ 
stations, so that considerable remodel- 
ing or rebuilding is not necessary to 
properly handle the accessory line. 

Next among the points brought up 
by the oil company sales managers 
interviewed by NPN on this subject 
of handling accessories were a few 
having to do with the characteristics 
of the active head of the marketing 
company contemplating the accessory 
line, or already in it and wondering 
if the best possible is being made 
out of it. 

For one thing, the jobber should sat- 
isfy himself that he is good either at 
handling detail or supervising the 
handling of detail by someone else, 
it was brought out. There will be a 
large amount of detail connected with 
the merchandising of accessories. 
These details will be smaller and far 
more numerous than those connected 
with the marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts as that business is generally 
carried on. The innumerable small 
items, the succession of small orders 
from dealers and the running inven- 
tory of. merchandise that must be 
maintained along with the routine 
bookkeeping involved, all calls for 
careful attention to detail. 

If the jobber has the knack for 
handling small detail quickly and suc- 
cessfully, he can take that phase of 
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the accessory business in his stride 
and enjoy it. If not, he may have to 
take on an extra employe for this 
work and thus add at the start to 
his expenses in connection with the 
new line. 

While he is analyzing himself for 
his fitness in handling a new line of 
merchandise the jobber should ask 
himself if he is really a salesman and 
also can teach others to sell — and 
his answer to both questions should 
be in the affirmative. 

The jobber is apt to say to him- 
self at this point; “Of course I’m a 
salesman. Haven’t I built up a job- 
bing business? That takes salesman- 
ship.” 

However, selling many _ different 
items, some with direct seasonal ap- 
peal, as with accessories, is recog- 
nized as different from the selling of 
dealer and commercial accounts on 
gasoline and lubricating oils, where 
the sale once made—and frequently 
where price is not the predominating 
factor—is likely to hold the account 
for some time. 

Right in this connection the job- 
ber should also ask himself if he 
has a flair for displaying merchan- 
dise to good advantage. Most of the 
accessory manufacturers nowadays 
have elaborate methods and _ instruc- 
tions for displaying merchandise, but 
unless the jobber can not only fol- 
low those pointers but personalize 
them to fit his own business, he may 
find himself with merchandise that 
stays on his shelves while the same 
kind of merchandise is moving from 
the shelves of his competitor. 

Slow-moving merchandise can cut 





the heart out of profits. A jobber must 
also be able to know what merchan- 
dise will move rapidly, what will lie 
on his shelves for indefinite periods 
and what is likely to become obsolete 
before the quantities he buys at whole- 
sale have been sold. He must have 
the ability to avoid over-stocking on 
slow moving accessories. 

A great deal of help can be ob- 
tained merely by studying the policies 
of oil companies which have been suc- 
cessful merchandisers of accessories, 
and in many cases the jobber’s own 
source of supply can give him a good 
deal of help on the problem. 


Every successful company operat- 
ing in the middle west has tried to steer 
clear of “gadget” items. They have 
left that type of merchandise to the 
chain store automotive supply houses, 
the department stores and the mail 
order houses, These oil companies have 
clung to the so-called staple items— 
the accessories that have a definite 
place or definite re-placement on every 
motor vehicle—and to the few “im- 
pulse” items among which are listed 
some household merchandise. 

In the accompanying table is listed 
what several accessories department 
managers for oil companies say is 
a fairly representative line for the 
average jobber just starting out as a 
distributor of accessories, or in the 
early stages of this business. The list 
is divided into the “staples” and the 
“seasonal merchandise.” These man- 
agers place the emphasis, however, 
on the staple items, with the recom- 
mendation that the jobber start first 





Miles Heads Fuel Oil 


And Asphalt Sales 





CHICAGO, Oct. 24. — Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana has announced promo- 
tion Nov. 1 of E. W. Miles, assistant 
manager of the asphalt and fuel oil 
department, to manager of the depart- 
ment. 

C. C. Lakin, present department 
manager, will retire on that date, after 
24 years of service. 

A. T. Hague, who joined Standard 
in 1926 as a sales engineer on paving 
asphalt after five years’ paving con- 
struction experience, succeeds Miles as 
assistant department manager. 

Miles came to the Indiana Standard 
in 1934 as manager of the domestic 
heating oil department, after being 
president of the Murphy-Miles Oil Co., 
of Chicago. In 1937 he became assist- 
ant manager of the consolidated fuel 
oil and asphalt department. 

After 26 years’ experience in con- 
struction engineering and _ asphalt 
manufacturing Lakin joined Standard 
in 1915 as an asphalt sales expert. In 
1918 he was appointed company repre- 
sentative in the Mid-Continent field at 
Tulsa, in 1922 he was sales department 
manager at Joliet, Ill., and returned to 
Chicago in 1923 as assistant manager 
of the asphalt department. He be- 
came department manager in 1924 and 
manager of the consolidated depart- 
ment in 1937. 
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FROM 


Michigan Crude 


The makings were right there all the 
time McClanahan Refineries, Inc St 
Louis, Michigan, brought them out and 
put them together 


McClanahan has harnessed Dubbs 
reforming and U. O. P. catalytic poly- 
merization into a team that is making 


a hitherto unheard-of product from 
Michigan crude 





It’s a 75-octane gasoline— without any 
benzol and without any lead They’re 
featuring it in addition to their regular 
70-72 octane gasoline 


Do you know any other processes 


that can give you such results from 
Michigan crude? 


NOTE: The royalty rate for Dubbscracking is 
now 5 cents per barrel throughput For reform- 
ing it’s 2 cents If you want to know the rate for 
U. O. P. catalytic polymerization—and what it will 
do for you—the answer is yours for the asking 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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“SURE, THEY CALL ME 
‘OFF AGIN, ON AGIN, 
GONE AGIN 


FINNIGIN’... 























And it’s NEOPRENE /ose that makes 
deliveries so speedy” 


HERE'S less and less business- rough ridges inside to slow things up. 
social life, it seems, among tank That’s why it stays a speed champion 


truck drivers. They’re chewing lessfat year after year... longer than any 
around the stations. For there just other hose you’ve ever seen! 

isn’t time these days . . . with more Don’t let the other fellows... your 
and more faster-flowing neoprene tank competitors . . . get all the benefit of 
truck hose on the job. the quicker deliveries and lower over- 


Neoprene hose, you see, is the new _ head which neoprene tank truck hose 
smooth-bore kind that lets the gas zip offers. Better learn full details and 


through faster than the old moderate prices from your 
type... there aren’t any supplier . . . right now! 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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with them, and then slowly feel his 
way with regard to more seasonal 
merchandise or specialty items. 

The jobber should study carefully 
the matter of investment required and 
potential net profit in handling acces- 
sories, in relation to his gasoline gal- 
lonage. 

The accessories department manager 
for one middle western oil company 
said it had been fairly well determined 
that the accessories distributor — in 
this discussion the jobber — should 
average $20 in merchandise sold to 
dealers for each 1000 gallons of gaso- 
line marketed by the dealers. The $20 
is the amount the jobber should get 
for the merchandise, and includes the 
cost of the merchandise to him as 
well as his margin for the wholesal- 
ing of the accessories. 

The $20 is divided as follows: 





"PIRGS- OU QUOGRi éiieccecescds $12.50 
RRP I OS 0 vik cic crore tieiee Grates oes 2.50 
All other accessories........... 5.00 

, rer er ee rere $20.00 


The figure for tires and tubes he 
arrived at by estimating conserva- 
tively that a dealer should sell one 
tire and tube for each 1000 gallons 
of gasoline, and that the weighted 
average dealer cost of tires and 
tubes sold through service stations at 
dealer cost was approximately $12.50. 

The average cost of a battery, he 
said, was $6, and the dealer should 
sell slightly less than half a battery 
for every 1000 gallons of gasoline. 


The $5 for all other accessories he 
estimated from his company’s actual 
experience. 

Other managers of accessories de 
partments with whom the figures 
given above were discussed agreed 
that they were fairly representative. 

Starting from the $20 which the 
jobber should get from the dealer 
for each 1000 gallons of gasoline sold 
and estimating that the gross profits 
on accessories from jobber to dealer 
is approximately 25 per cent, the cost 
of the merchandise sold to the dealer 


for $20, therefore, is approximately 
$15 to the jobber. 
That, then, is an investment in 


stock of approximately $15 per 1000 
gallons of gasoline sold. 

For purposes of further illustration, 
it can be assumed that the average 
jobber sells 50,000 gallons of gasoline 
per month through his own and his 
dealers’ outlets. 


His original investment in mer- 
chandise, on that basis, would be ap- 
proximately $750, but he is also going 
to need a “cushion” stock in his ware- 
house so he will not be faced with 
possible shortages of various items. 
It is estimated that this backlog of 
stock should be about 25 to 30 per 
cent above the actual indicated sales 
volume, therefore, the jobber should 
figure on an initial investment of 
approximately $1000. 

Reduced once more to dollars per 
1000 gallons of gasoline, his initial 
investment would be approximately 
$20 per 1000 gallons sold through his 


own and his dealers’ 

In connection with figuring acces 
sory sales in relation to gasoline busi 
ness, two warnings were given. First, 
not a single drop of gasoline sold to 
the farm trade or at the dock should 
be included in any calculation to de 
termine required investment on the 
basis of gallons sold. Inclusion of 
any gasoline except that sold at re 
tail through regular retail outlets is 
likely to throw the jobber completely 
“out of balance” on his accessories 
to gasoline sales ratio, it was brought 
out. 

Second, not every station operator 
or dealer will be able to reach that 
ratio of accessories to gasoline sales. 
Before final calculations are made the 
jobber should study each outlet and 
its potential possibilities and make al 
lowances accordingly. Suggestions re 
lating to a study of outlets will be 
given in another article. 

Keeping those two warnings in mind 
the jobber can calculate his probable 
initial investment sufficiently close to 
answer the question, “Can I 
the required investment?” 

That decision the jobber alone can 
make. With possibly one exception, 
any suggestions at this point would 
be too ambiguous to be of any ma.- 
terial benefit, it was brought out. 

That one exception was the recom 
mendation that the question of a 
fair return on investment be given 
some consideration. 

A helping hand is extended once 
more by the manager of a large oil 


retail outlets. 


spare 





DOLLAR VOLUME INCOME FROM ACCESSORY SALES OF 


12 


LOCAL, 


INDEPENDENT OIL 


MARKETING COM- 


PANIES IN RELATION TO GASOLINE GALLONAGE 


Company 1 


Company 2 Company 3 


Company 4 


Company 5 Company 6 


"TiPGS @HG “RUNES. 2.666 kek bien $2,600 $70,000 $5,000 $2,200 $15,000 $5,600 
MUUCTIO, cowie bceidinsewenans 650 7,200 900 1,200 138 300 
NE PO ya eda de tale cates 450 1,200 125 90 501 40 
Co Ne, esi ee ticen eens 75 1,500 175 120 376 48 
CUE SMS i dtiewewebaxeens are 2,500 een eas 636 aan, 
PEEP OCR isk aka ea cawneess 700 3,500 1,450 1,800 838 100 
PIC FOU ks a cee dis wade: 6 300 175 3,500 47 18 
- f Seererrrrr rer 45 1,500 75 50 438 8 
GIR SNE Gg Fics wise ete ee een 68 250 25 56 9 

PER Siete He ene lee lee ae $4,594 $87,950 $7,925 $8,960 $18,230 $6,122 
Gasoline Gallonage ........... 200,000 1,250,000 625,000 400,000 650,000 200,000 
$ Volume Accessory Income to 

1000 Gallons of Gasoline. . $23 $70 $12 $22 $28 $30 

Company 7 Company 8 Company 9 Company 10 Company Il Company 12 

"PirGs Ge HUMES cc sesa tes ees $1,000 $9,831 $20,000 $6,000 $15,750 $10,000 
BRUGES, ara c:ds:Gidse Kolale d enrare bole 200 545 3,000 1,050 450 6,000 
ee eee ee 135 100 100 1,080 340 2,000 
a NID honda kW aeons 125 477 108 250 410 1,500 
ee Se 2 ois See ere ean tees. 300 153 ae ae ae 2,500 
PETER hese sk Ce eudadon 350 477 400 1,200 2,500 4,000 
BURG FORSHEE « oi. eectinisions ee 32 25 50 200 300 
[ES oy Wi oo || oar acc Sica aa 50 25 50 450 225 2,100 
32 5. Seer ree erererer 35 67 y 9 325 500 

PROUD Gh Ses wenn ee eeu $2,270 $11,706 $23,708 $10,080 $20,200 $27,100 
Gasoline Gallonage ........... 100,000 440,000 400,000 1,250,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 
$ Volume Accessory Income to 

1000 Gallons of Gasoline .. $23 $27 $58 $8 $7 $27 

Accessory sales are 1938 estimated by oil companies 

Gasoline Gallonage is actual for 1937. 

Dollar volume income includes sales at wholesale to dealer outlets and sales at retail through company-operated stations 
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company’s accessories department. He 
says that every volume of accessories 
sold at retail for $100 represents an 
investment cost to the dealer of ap- 
proximately $68, and an investment 
cost to the distributor (jobber) of 
approximately $50. Those relationships 
will vary a little, depending on just 
where and how the dealers and the 
jobbers buy, but they are considered 
reasonably accurate. 


That means, therefore, that every 
time the dealer sells $100 worth of 
accessories at standard retail value, 
his gross profit is approximately $30. 


Now that $100 worth of accessories 
cost the jobber approximately $50, 
and he sold them to the dealer for ap- 
proximately $68, which gives him a 
gross profit on that transaction of 
about $18. If the jobber wholesales all 
his accessories to dealers his gross 
profit, therefore, would be in the neigh- 
borhood of 26 per cent based on his 
sales to the dealer. 


B UT if the jobber merchandises a 
part of his accessories through his 
own Stations, the gross profit on that 
part of his accessories sales so han- 
dled will be substantially greater even 
after allowing commissions or other 
special compensation to his station at- 
tendants. 


It can be stated, therefore, that the 
jobber’s gross profit will be 26 per 
cent or more, depending upon his 
method of operation. Each jobber 
would have to determine for himself, 
after studying his own business close- 
ly, the approximate amount he would 
realize in gross profits on a percentage 
basis. 

Getting back to the point previously 
made that the average jobber—one 
having 50,000 gallons of gasoline a 
month through his own and his deal- 
ers’ outlets would require an initial 
investment of approximately $1000, it 
is reasonably safe to assume that his 
minimum gross profit on that invest- 
ment would be $260 if he turned his 
stock only once a year. If he had an 
average turnover twice a year the 
gross profit would be $520 annually, 
and if he were reasonably aggressive 
and turned his stock overy three 
months his gross profit would be 
$1040 the first year. 


There is, however, a gap — its width 
varying in each individual case — be- 
tween the gross profits and the net 
profits; and in the final analysis it 
is the net profits that should be con- 
sidered in any determination to en- 
gage in accessories distribution. 

The jobber should ask _ himself, 
therefore, this question: “Can I carry 
the additional business without an ab- 
normal increase in operating § ex- 
penses ?” 


Here again the jobber will have to 
study his business closely. If he be- 
lieves he has a sufficient knack for 
details to run the sideline, then he 
must determine if he can find enough 
slack in his organization to handle 








“Did I Earn My Pay?” 


Oil Company Devised Simple Daily Record Form 
For Sales Contest that Enabled Station Operator 
To Answer this Question Himself. 


A SIMPLE daily sales and 
profit report form that enabled service 
station salesmen to know if they were 
earning their salary was used by the 
Plymouth Co-Operative Oil Co. in a 
station sales campaign at Le Mars, 
Iowa this summer. 

The report form was one of the sales 
tools in a three-months program to in- 
crease gasoline and accessory sales 
through personal selling at the pumps. 
Gasoline sales for April, May and June, 
increased 34 per cent over the three 
1937 months, the company reported. 


The report forms were typed on let- 
terhead size stationery, with the head- 
ing “Did I Earn My Salary Today.” 
Eleven items were listed in horizontal 
columns. They were grease jobs, wash 
jobs, battery sales, battery labor, brake 
labor, brake sales, tire sales, tire labor, 
accessories, oil-gas-grease, and miscel- 
laneous. The form had three vertical 
columns. One was labeled cost, an- 
other sale price, and the third profit. 

In determining costs and profits the 
station salesmen were given a simple 
formula. They knew the sales price. 
From this price was deducted the cost 





this additional business. It all boils 
down to the question of whether he 
can handle the accessories line with 
the same force, or whether he will 
have to employ additional help. Every 
additional employe naturally will cut 
into that gross profit item. 

Assuming that this average jobber 
has a warehouseman, and that he, him- 
self, can handle the details and can 
find sufficient slack in his present 
organization, he should not have any 
appreciable increase in operating ex- 
penses. His deliveries naturally would 
be made by his truck drivers. 

This average jobber probably would 
not need an additional warehouse. The 
stock represented by the initial in- 
vestment of $1000 easily could be 
stored in a 10 by 10-foot space in 
one corner of his warehouse. The ex- 
pense of constructing shelves, tire 
racks and screening in that area 
should be only a few dollars. 


The jobber, having decided that he 
does want to have the responsibility 
of handling accessories, still has an- 
other hurdle to clear. He should study 
next his dealers and his station at- 
tendants and the station properties 
involved to determine their ability in 
accessories merchandising. 

Suggestions as to how to study the 
business from this viewpoint will be 
presented in a following article. 


price, determined by a margin figure 
or a percentage, to arrive at the profit. 

On battery, tire and brake sales the 
salesmen were given the actual cost 
figures. Gasoline cost was figured at 
4 cents off the sales price. Grease sales, 
motor oil, and accessories had 25 per 
cent deducted from the sales price to 
arrive at cost, and for other items the 
deduction was 40 per cent. 

At the bottom of the report was a 
line for filling in the profit the station 
salesman made that day. The report 
also was signed by the salesman. 

The form was used during April. In 
the first half of the month the sales- 
man listed only the sales they solicited. 
Thus, if a customer drove to the pump 
island for five gallons of gasoline, and 
the salesman sold a lubrication job, 
then only the lubrication job was 
marked up on the “Did I Earn My Sal- 
ary Today” report. The five gallons of 
gasoline was not considered a sale, but 
a request item, as far as the report was 
concerned. During the last half of the 
month all sales were marked up on 
the form, whether request sales or so- 
licitation sales. 


Other features of the three-months 
drive were the addition to the sales 
force of a local man who had built a 
reputation as a retail salesman, and 
the holding of sales meetings each 
Monday morning. General sales prob- 
lems were discussed there and the men 
made plans to push accessory items. 

L. L. Meek, manager of the company, 
reported a good increase in general 
sales was experienced, in addition to 
the gain in gasoline gallonage. Sales 
of spark plugs in April, 1937, for ex- 
ample, were 40 against 416 in April, 
1938. 


Colors For Cities Service Trucks 


TULSA, Oct. 24.—The Cities Service 
Oil Co.’s marketing division has issued 
new specifications for painting its 
tank trucks, and the change-over is 
being done as rapidly as possible. The 
new color combination calls for red 
with black lettering and trim. The 
company will not change its present 
station color combination. 


Maryland Tax Receipts Up 


BALTIMORE, Md., Oct. 24.—State 
tax officials report that Maryland’s 5- 
cent-a-gallon gasoline tax brought in 
$1,315,221 during August, compared 
with $1,268,620 in August, 1937, and 
$1,220,432 in July this year. Amount 
collected in August, 1938, exceeded 
July, peak month last year, by $13,269. 
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This man 1s foretetling the future 


ji GULF SCIENTIST is taking given set of operating conditions, with an eye on both today’s and 


_ a reading on a remarkable ma- 


The machine accurately measures tomorrow's needs——is one of the 
chine...a machine that enables him friction, torque, temperature, wear, reasons why Gulf can. offer job- 
to predict an event that will happen and film thickness. Thus Gulf is able bers and compounders the very 
in the future. to develop. with scientific precision, finest line of oils and greases on 

For with this new piece of equip- the perfect lubricant for the market. 
ment developed by Gulf, the scien- any type of bearing. Gulf Oil Corporation ... 
tist can determine in advance the Such painstaking re- Gulf Refining Company, 
service life of a bearing under any search in lubrication Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW PRODUCTS, 


NEW MARKETS 


Will Provide for Oil Industry's Expan- 


sion in Next 20 Years, with Motor Fuel 


Demand Reaching a More Constant Figure 


By Frank Phillips * 


(4n Address Delivered Before the 25th Annual National Business 
Conference, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Oct. 17, 1938) 


A period during the coming 20 years of even greater use of oil 
products than during the past 20 years is foreseen by Frank Phillips, 
chairman of the board, Phillips Petroleum Co. 


The oil industry has passed its speculative stage and is now essentially 
a scientific business, he told the National Business Conference recently; 


with the research already 


completed on 


numerous newly-developed 


products, upon which new industries may be built, providing sources of 
new employment, when confidence exists in the business outlook. 


For the immediate future, Mr. Phillips sees the industry going for- 
ward, providing there is secured co-operation between the oil industry 


and the producing states to control crude output. 


His recommendation 


is that the Oil States Compact Commission be given authority to determine 
the amount of crude to be produced each month in the U. S. to meet 
estimated demand, and to make allocations to the producing states. Unless 
the states maintain complete control of production, he expects such regu- 


lation by the federal government. 


- INTELLIGENTLY an- 


ticipate the future of any industry, it 
is well to know a little something about 
its past. In the case of oil, the real 
founders in the U. S. seem to have been 
the Indians, who in 1790 skimmed oil 
from the creeks for use as a liniment. 
Its period of tremendous growth, how- 
ever, coincides with the almost fan 
tastic increase in automobile owner 
ship, a phenomenon fairly well con 
fined to the past 25 years. 

I have watched the growth of the 
oil industry for nearly 50 years; for 
35 of them I have had an active part. 
When I was born, automobiles were 
unheard of, electric lights had not been 
invented, and petroleum was_ used 
principally for lights and lubrication. 
Our total oil production was then less 


than 13,000,000 barrels a year; last 
year it was 1,277,653,000 barrels, al 
most a hundred times as much. When 


I reached voting age there were only 
four automobiles in the world. 


Chairman of the board, Phillips Petro- 


At the beginning of the World War 
there were less than 2,000,000 motor 
vehicles in the U. S., and when the 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. was_ incor- 
porated 21 years ago there were less 
than 6,000,000. Now there are over 
30,000,000, an increase of 400 per cent 
in 20 years. The annual crude oil 
production in the U. S. is now 3% times 
the production of 20 years ago, while 
consumption of gasoline is 6'* times 
as much. Oil is rapidly replacing other 
fuels for heat and power. On land, or 
sea, and in the air, the internal com- 
bustion motor provides the most 
economical transportation power. Diesel 
engines are replacing steam in our 
factories and power plants. Twenty 
years ago our land transportation was 
handled almost entirely by railroads 
using steam power; now a substantial 
part of our transportation has shifted 
to gasoline propelled trucks and 
busses, while modern streamlined 
Diesel powered engines are rapidly re- 
placing the steam locomotive. River 
and ocean vessels are turning to Diesel 





Frank Phillips 


power, or are using fuel oil to gen- 
erate steam. Almost daily we find some 
new use for the internal combustion 
engine, challenging some other form 
of power, at a savings in operating 
cost. 

Perhaps no product has done more 
to change the lives of our people than 
oil. Perhaps none has _ contributed 
more toward the social and industrial 
welfare of our nation. Compare living 
conditions today with those of my 
boyhood days—the days of coal oil 
lamps, horses and buggies and muddy 
roads. 


Ture oil industry has advanced 
rapidly. The quality of its products 
has been constantly improved and the 
cost reduced. The gasoline of 20 years 
ago could not successfully operate the 
car of today, although it cost almost 
twice as much to make. Higher qual- 
ity and lower costs have been brought 
about through scientific improvements 
in finding, producing and refining pe- 
troleum. A very large percentage of 
the oil produced in the U. S. today is 
produced from depths that only a few 
years ago were considered impossible 
or uneconomical. 


We now drill wells two miles deep 
in less time than it took to drill 2000 
feet a few years ago. New scientific 
equipment such as the seismograph 
has brought about greater accuracy in 
locating oil pools, and thus reduced 
the number of dry holes, lowering the 
cost of exploration. Improved equip- 
ment has reduced both the drilling and 
lifting costs. 

Great progress has been made in 
conserving the nation’s crude oil re- 
sources. Proper well spacing and con- 
trol of the flow of oil and gas enables 
us to recover a higher percentage of 
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ARE YOU KIDDING.. 


when you say, A car will run 


the same on any grade of gasoline’? 


Who are you kidding when you imply by that 
statement that your own company is selling the same 
grade of gas at two or three prices? 


Who are you kidding when a customer takes your 
word for it, buys cheap gasoline and in a short time 
has trouble with ‘‘ping” or ‘*knock’’? 

Who are you kidding when the customer com- 
plains about the car to his automobile dealer... and is 


promptly (and correctly) told it’s the gas and not the 
car that is to blame? 


Who are you kidding when the customer resolves 
not to buy another gallon from you and proceeds to give 
his business to the station across the street? 


Who are you kidding? 


The up-to-date service station operator doesn’t kid him- 
self or his customers about the grades of gasoline. He 
keeps clear of trouble by feeding his customers the 
simple, unvarnished facts. Here they are: 


The farther you advance the spark of a modern high 
compression car, up to the point of maximum effi- 
ciency, the more power you get from gasoline. 


But the motor“knocks’ or“pings,”’ loses performance, 
when the spark is set farther ahead than the “anti- 
knock” quality of the gasoline permits. 

Judged by anti-knock quality, there are three grades 
of gasoline: “low grade,” “regular” and gasoline con- 
taining “Ethyl.” 





That is why every modern car has a device—variously 
called “distributor adjustor,” “Octane Selector,” etc. 
for setting the spark for each of these three grades of 
ésasoline. 


And the performance of the car depends on the grade 
of gas and spark setting, as shown below. 


Every modern car offers these three choices: 


Poor performance 
with ‘low grade”’ gasoline 


There is no anti-knock fluid (containing tetra- 


ethyl lead) in ‘‘low grade’’ gasoline. Power is lost 


because the spark must be retarded to prevent 


” 


**knock”’ or “ping. 





Good performance 
° ” . 
with “regular” gasoline 
Most regular gasoline has in it anti-knock fluid 
(containing tetraethyl lead). The spark can be 
considerably advanced for more power without 


” 


*“*knock”’ or ‘“‘ping. 








Best performance with 
gasoline containing ‘“*ETHYL”’ 


Gasoline ‘‘with ETHYL” is highest in all-round 
quality. It hasenough anti-knock fluid (contain- 
ing tetraethyl lead) so that the spark can be fully 
advanced for maximum power and economy with- 


out *‘knock”’ or ‘‘ping.”’ 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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the oil from our underground res- 
ervoirs. According to estimates by pe- 
troleum engineers, not over 25 or 30 
per cent of the oil in our pools has 
been recovered in the past. The re- 
maining oil in most of the old pools 
is irrecoverable because of wasteful 
overproduction when the fields were 
new. 


However, in some pools that have 
been abandoned, we have, by artificial 
repressuring and water flooding, been 
able to extract from the field more oil 
than was produced before abandon- 
ment. Applying scientific knowledge 
and using modern equipment, we are 
gradually increasing the percentage of 
recoverable oil and thus assuring a 
far larger supply of gasoline in the 
future. Never before in the history of 
the industry has there been more 
known oil reserves than at present. 


New refinery methods and processes 
have enabled us not only to improve 
the quality of our product, but also 
to increase the percentage of gasoline 
recovery from crude oil, thereby re- 
ducing the cost of finished products. 
Newly patented methods such as the 
Polymerization Process, enable us to 
convert into high quality motor fuel 
the lighter hydrocarbons that have 
heretofore been wasted. 


Our oil pools contain both oil and 
gas and in order to produce the oil 
it is necessary to produce gas. As a 
matter of fact, in most pools, it is the 
gas that supplies the pressure for 
bringing the oil to the surface in our 
flush production. It is this pressure 
that causes the gusher. This gas is 
separated from the oil at the top of 
the well and in years past was allowed 
to escape as waste. Our natural gas, 
as well as the vapors which were 
formerly lost in our refining process, 
are now saved and used in the manu- 
facture of gasoline and many other 
products. 


I have with me a bottle of 100 octane 
gasoline which was made in one of 
our plants from natural gas, without 
the addition of tetraethyl lead or any 
other anti knock compound. Ordinary 
gasoline made from crude oil seldom 
has an anti knock rating above 60 
octane. With the addition of lead it 
is brought up to 70 octane or higher 
to meet the requirements of today’s 
automobiles. This new 100 octane gaso- 
line is now in great demand in the 
aviation industry and is required in 
our modern fighting airplanes. It is 
not at all unlikely that in the near 
future more efficient automobile en- 
gines using such gasoline will burn less 
fuel per mile. These improvements in 
all phases of the industry have been 
accomplished through scientific re- 
search and development at a cost of 
millions of dollars to the oil industry. 
The buying public benefits from the 
constantly improving quality of our 
products and the reduction in our 
manufacturing costs which have been 
passed on to them. 


Most people think of petroleum as 


30 


a product that supplies gasoline and 
motor oil for their cars, and oil to be 
burned in their furnaces. Actually 
there are over 300 base products made 
from crude oil, from which thousands 
of finished products are manufactured. 
On every hand you may see petroleum 
in everyday use. Chewing gum con- 
tains petroleum waxes, the dry cleaner 
uses naphtha for cleaning clothes, fly 
spray contains petroleum, and many 
of our roads are made of oil products. 


The increase in the use of oil and 
gas products during the past 20 years 
has been amazing, but nothing to com- 
pare with the progress that will be 
made in the next 20 years. The indus- 
try is yet in its infancy, but has passed 
the speculative stage. Fundamentally 
it is a stable, sound, scientific business. 
As the industry has grown, men have 
grown with it and a new type of tech- 
nician has been trained in the business. 
These scientists are applying their 
knowledge to the improvement of our 
present products and to the creating 
of new ones. Our company alone has 
a research staff of several hundred 
chemists, engineers, and technicians, 
constantly developing new processes 
and new products and designing new 
equipment. We are filing patents to 
protect these developments at the rate 
of one a day. This is typical of the 
entire industry. 

Let us now look inside our labora- 
tories and see what is promised for 
the future. Some of the recent develop- 
ments are astounding. For example, 
there are the hundreds of products 
which can be manufactured from gas, 
the lighter hydrocarbons which at one 
time were considered waste products. 
First we developed equipment for ex- 
tracting gasoline from the gas vapors, 
the average recovery at present being 
about one gallon to each thousand 
cubic feet. Today nearly 10% of the 
gasoline sold in the U. S. is made from 
gases. We know, however, that the 
condensable liquid in these gases is 
several times our present recovery and 
we are gradually developing processes 
to increase it. 


Some of you will be surprised to 
learn of the many products that are 
being manufactured or can be manu- 
factured from gas, without affecting 
in any way the present supply of 
gasoline. There are 35 base products 
with literally thousands of uses. I shall 
not mention all of them but a few of 
them are very interesting. One of the 
most surprising developments is that 
we manufacture from highly combusti- 
ble gas, carbon tetrachloride which is 
used in fire extinguishers. Ethylene, 
another gas product, is used extensively 
in our hospitals as an anesthetic. This 
product is also used in the manufacture 
of lacquer and paints and for the 
artificial ripening of fruit. Oranges 
picked green in California are placed 
in refrigerated cars. The cars are then 
charged with Ethylene gas and the 
oranges are ripe when they arrive in 
New York. 

Propane, one of the lighter fuels 
made from gas is used in dining cars, 
in one end of the car as fuel for cook- 





ing, while in the other end the same 
fuel from the same tank operates the 
cooling system. Twenty pounds of this 
fuel provides as much refrigeration as 
a ton of ice. 


Another product is acetone which is 
used in the manufacture of explosives 
and tear gas. Another is toluol, one 
of the principal ingredients of T.N.T. 
for which our government paid as 
much as $5 a pound during the World 
War. This product can now be manu- 
factured from gas at a cost of about 
6 cents a pound. From natural gas 
we can make a variety of solid sub- 
stances called resins, which can be 
used for innumerable purposes. With 
this material we can manufacture prac- 
tically every article in this room— 
woodwork, doors, window frames, tele- 
phone instruments and fountain pens. 
We can make the material in that chair 
for half the cost of manufacturing it 
from wood, and although made from 
gas, it will not be nearly as inflam- 
mable as wood. 


P RODUCTS of natural gas can replace 
coal tar products now used in the man- 
ufacture of medicines. I could spend 
hours naming products that can be 
made from natural gas and explaining 
their uses, but I will name only a few 
of the more important; formaldehyde, 
silvering for mirrors, acetylene for 
welding, rubber, medicine, perfume, 
saccharin (a sugar substitute), dye, 
ammonia, ink, fertilizer, anti-freeze, in- 
secticide, moth balls, refrigerant, chlo- 
roform and alcohol. 

Much has been said concerning the 
use of alcohol as a motor fuel, and 
although the industry generally feels 
that it is inferior to gasoline in quality 
and performance, should it ever be de- 
sirable to substitute alcohol for gaso- 
line as a motor fuel, no one, I am 
sure, can manufacture it more cheaply 
than we can from our waste gases. It 
may startle you to know that with 
present known processes we can pro- 
duce as much alcohol from a 25,000,000 
foot gas well as can be produced from 
100,000 acres of corn, and we have 
many gas wells capable of producing 
far in excess of this amount. 


The outlook for any industry depends 
primarily upon the expected demand 
for its products. Although the U. S. 
represents only 6%% of the world’s 
population, we have 71% of all the 
automobiles and consume 71% of the 
gasoline produced in the world. Since 
we now have 30,000,000 automobiles, 
one for every five persons, we cannot 
expect the same rate of increase in 
gasoline consumption which we had 
during the past 20 years. Our greatest 
increase will come from new uses for 
petroleum products. A 

We are not dependent upon foreig 
trade since our net exports, that is, 
the difference between our imports and 
exports, are less than 10% of our total 
sales. There are only 11,000,000 motor 
vehicles outside the U. S., an average 
of one for every 172 persons. As 
foreign countries improve their stand- 
ards of living and can afford to own 
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Winter-Wise Jobbers are ordering a complete stock of Champlin 
Winter Grade Oils—the 10 and 20zero—, 10W and 20W—sub-zero 
Pour Test Oils are refined from 100°% pure paraffin base Mid-Contin- 
ent Crude and dewaxed at 40 degrees below Zero—Rich, free-flow- 
ing in low temperatures—high in Pumpability. 
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a General Offices at Enid, Oklahoma . . . Gasoline Pipeline Terminals at Hutchinson, Kan- 
MPLIN REFINING © 4 sas, and Superior, Nebraska . . . Warehouses at Lincoln, Omaha, Grand Island and Superior, 
Nip , 


OKLA df Nebraska, Mason City, lowa, Denver, Colorado, and Springfield, Missouri. 


Jobber stocks of Lubricating Oils and Greases available Oshkosh, Wisconsin and Los An- 
geles, California. 
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more automobiles, the foreign demand 
for crude oil and its products should 
increase. 

Demand for nearly all products is 
governed by general business and 
economic conditions, decreasing when 
business conditions are bad and when 
the future is uncertain, increasing 
when business conditions are healthy. 
Fortunately, however, the demand for 
crude oil and its products has not fol- 
lowed this economic cycle. With the 
sole exception of 1932 the annual de- 
mand for gasoline, our principal pe- 
troleum product, has in every year 
exceeded that of the preceding one. 
Although the average volume of pro- 
duction of 49 industries in the U. S. is 





now below the 1926 average, the pro- 
duction of gasoline in 1937 was 94% 
higher than in 1926. (I use 1926 for 
comparison because that is the year 
used in government statistics.) 

In view of the continuous increase 
in gasoline consumption since the de- 
pression, it is reasonable to assume 
that the demand for gasoline during 
the next 12 months will at least equal 
that of the past 12 months, regardless 
of whether or not there is any great 
improvement in present business con- 
ditions. Consequently, the outlook for 
the oil industry from the standpoint 
of demand for its products is reassur- 
ing. 

In view of this constantly increasing 
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volume it seems unreasonable that the 
oil business should ever be unprofitable. 
But, upon reviewing the history of the 
industry we find that, in 1933, gasoline 
was selling at refineries for 2 cents a 
gallon and oil was down to 25 cents a 
barrel. This chaotic condition was 
brought about, not by serious reduc- 
tion in demand for our products, but 
by over-production of crude oil and 
gasoline, and destructive competitive 
practices within the industry, which 
destroyed the price structure. Oil was 
being produced far in excess of de- 
mand. More gasoline was being manu- 
factured than could be sold. Surplus 
stocks were accumulating. Refineries 
were dumping distress gasoline on the 
market at any price it would bring. 
Retrenchment was necessary. Pro- 
posed improvements and expansions 
were abandoned, wages were cut and 
thousands of men were thrown out of 
work. The industry was losing money 
by the millions. Although we were 
the fastest growing industry in the 
U. S., conditions were chaotic, all be- 
cause of the lack of proper regulation 
of production and competitive market- 
ing practices. An emergency existed. 


Ten came the NRA and the Petro- 
leum Code. Although suspicious of 
its constitutionality the oil industry 
willingly co-operated with our national 
administration by full compliance with 
the act. In order to bring about re- 
employment and increased wages it 
was obviously necessary to prevent 
waste, stabilize prices, and put the in- 
dustry back on a paying basis. Secre- 
tary Ickes, Oil Administrator under the 
NRA, using the powers delegated to 
him by the President under the 
authority of the code, set out to bring 
about a remedy. An administrative 
board consisting of representatives of 
the government and representatives of 
the oil industry was appointed to ad- 
minister the code. With due considera- 
tion to employes, investors and the 
public, they planned and enforced a 
recovery program for the oil industry. 
The stronger major companies that 
had established markets were asked to 
reduce their refinery runs. Not being 
able then to supply their own sales 
demand it was necessary that they 
purchase the distress gasoline in the 
hands of the smaller refiners. Produc- 
tion was curtailed, surplus stocks re- 
duced and prices were stabilized. 

At last it looked as though we had 
found a means of regulating the in- 
dustry. We were in a position to regu- 
late competitive practices and curb 
destructive influences. The oil indus- 
try was one of the first to recover from 
the depression, which I think did much 
toward restoring confidence in other 
industries. But, just as our program 
was becoming effective, and producing 
results, the NRA was held unconstitu- 
tional. Then our President, in a sincere 
effort to carry out the recovery pro- 
gram, urged industry, employers, and 
employes to continue voluntarily those 
policies and principles that had been 
established under the NRA, so that all 
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RIDE IMPROVING SERVICE 


includes these 2 exclusive features 


1 The Cities Service Ride Prover... 
This is the toughest grease gun ever 
built. It is so powerful it will drive 
grease through a solid block of wood. 
Develops more than 3000 pounds pres- 
sure per square inch. Breaks through 
frozen shackles, forcing grease to every 
point it should reach. No other gun so 
perfectly ‘coordinates grease pressure 
and volume as does the Ride Prover. 
It lubricates parts never even touched 
by ordinary greasing methods. 





2 Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
... New type greases made by a special 
process and from materials different 
from those commonly used in the man- 
ufacture of ordinary chassis lubricants. 
Trojan Lubricants are tenacious greases 
that last longer than average chassis 
lubricants . .. lubricate longer . . . and 
will reduce maintenance costs to an 
absolute minimum. 











Increase your lube jobs 


with RIDE IMPROVING SERVICE 


New, exclusive Cities Service lubri- 
cation system is building business 
for dealers in 38 states. It can do 
the same for you. Investigate this 
profit-producing plan today! 


Cities Service offers you the industry’s most 
unusual lubrication § service a service that 
will make you the busiest, most popular dealer 
in your neighborhood . . . RIDE IMPROVING 
SERVICE. There is nothing else like it .. . only 
Cities Service dealers can have it .. . only Cities 
Service dealers will reap its profits. 


A Double-Feature System 


Two distinctive, appealing features combine to 
make RIDE IMPROVING SERVICE a new 
business-getter, a profit-producer for you 

1. The Ride Prover . 2. Trojan Lubricants. 
Read the details about these two features in the 
box on this page. See how different each one is 
. .. how attractive to motorists . . . how capable 
of building business for you. 


Long-spread Items Spell Profit 


Balanced selling calls for the promotion of long 
spread items. Ride Improving service builds up 
your lube sales which show a large percent of 
profit. If you want a larger and more profitable 
share of the lubrication business in your neighbor- 
hood, write, wire or telephone the Cities Service 
marketing company nearest you today. Or mail 


coupon below. Triple your lube jobs with RIDE 
IMPROVING SERVICE. 


Listen in every Friday Evening at 8 o’clock (E.S.T.), to the Cities 
Service Radio Concert — WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations. 





RIDE IMPROVING DEPARTMENT 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CoO. 
Room 1326, Sixty Wall Tower, New York, N. Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


Chicago Kansas City Toronto. Ontario Gentlemen: Please have your representative 
New York Fort Worth ’ . call on me at once to explain more in detail how I 

; can triple my lubncation business through RIDE 
Cedar Rapids Tulsa IMPROVING SERVICE. 
Boston Milwaukee ARKANSAS FUEL OIL Name........ eer 
St. Paul Cleveland COMPANY 

: Address........ 

Grand Forks Detroit Shreveport, Louisiana 


City and State 
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which had been gained might not be 
lost. 

The oil industry, perhaps somewhat 
confused, continued to carry on in 
what it sincerely thought was the 
spirit of the recovery program. Con- 
ditions were sufficiently improved to 
permit profitable operations. Our 
stockholders again received fair divi- 
dends and, although hours of work 
were reduced more than _ one-third, 
monthly wages were raised and are 
now higher than ever before in the 
history of the industry, and higher than 
in many other major industries. All 
this was accomplished without undue 
burden to the consumer. As a matter 
of fact, the refinery price of branded 
gasoline in 1937, the highest since the 
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depression, was only 57% of the 1926 
price, while the average price of all 
manufactured products, according to 
government statistics, was 78% of the 
1926 level, proving that self-regulation 
of the industry under government su- 
pervision, is practical and effective and 
does not injur the buying public. 

The improved conditions in the oil 
industry were brought about without 
financial assistance from the govern- 
ment. This was accomplished without 
shooting, plowing under, or destroying 
any useable commodity, but after 
about three years of profitable opera- 
tion, a bomb shell exploded. We were 
indicted and prosecuted at Madison, 
Wis., for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law; for doing the very things 











Shown above is a BLAACKMER Integrated—last word in com- 
plete rotary pumping outfits, suitable for handling anything 
from gasoline to heavy oils—sizes to 700 GPM. 

The advantages of BLACKMER Integrateds are many. First, 
unique design gives perfect coordination of working parts. 
Thus higher operating efficiencies—lower operating costs. 

Second, the design and construction permit a high degree 
of standardization—also enable us to include as standard 
equipment features ordinarily classed as special. Thus lower 


first and installation costs. 


Third, maintenance is reduced to minimum, due to sim- 
plicity and because all parts except the motor are BLACKMER 
built—the highest quality in the industry. 

When you consult BLACKMER, we bring to your pumping 
problems over 30 years of experience, and we offer the finest 
equipment obtainable. May we, without obligation, send 
our nearest representative to your office? 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, 1888 Century Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BLACKMER 


AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP FOR WEAR 





$4 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUCKET DESIGN 





we understood we were expected to 
do. 

These federal prosecutions might 
lead one erroneously to believe that the 
oil industry, through monopoly and 
rigging of prices, was extracting a 
high and unfair price for its products, 
but nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The annual gasoline bill of the 
nation is now almost a billion dollars 
less than it would be at the 1926 prices. 
This saving, however, has not been 
realized by the consumer for the rea- 
son that our national petroleum tax 
bill has been increased until it is now 
approximately $1,300,000,000 annually. 
Last year the tax extracted from the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. and from the 
sale of its products exceeded by $3,000,- 
000 the combined total we paid in 
wages to our employes and dividends 
to our stockholders. We redistributed 
in taxes $3,488 for each employe of the 
company. The total tax amounted to 
$7.17 a share of our stock, while 
dividends were $2.75 a share. 

With apparently no possible means 
of self-regulation, the oil industry is 
now like a ship without a rudder. Any 
co-operative movement on the part of 
industry to regulate oil production, re- 
finery output, and competitive prac- 
tices, or to maintain stabilized condi- 
tions, would undoubtedly bring upon 
us more indictments and more prose- 
cutions under our antiquated anti- 
trust laws. 


W ITHOUT the good influence of co- 
operative regulation, late in 1937 sur- 
plus stocks of refined products were 
again accumulated and prices dropped. 
Although demand was increasing, more 
than 40 refineries were forced to shut 
down because they were operating at 
a loss, all due to over-production and 
lack of regulation. 

If the rate of flow from all oil 
pools in the U. S. were so regulated 
as to assure the greatest total ultimate 
recovery, it would slow down produc- 
tion in many of our flush fields to a 
point where the crude oil production in 
the U. S. might today be no more than 
the demand. This would eliminate 
much waste of an irreplaceable nation- 
al asset and be beneficial to the oil 
industry and in the long run beneficial 
to the public. 

Much has been accomplished in this 
direction by the influence of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact, a compact among 
some of the oil producing states, ap- 
proved by Congress, the purpose of 
which is to conserve oil and gas by 
the prevention of waste. The Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, created 
by the compact, consists of one mem- 
ber appointed by each of the compact 
states. Its duty is to determine con- 
servation methods, but its powers are 
limited. It can only recommend con- 
servation and enforcement measures. 
However the past accomplishments of 
the commission justify the conclusion 
that its powers should be enlarged and 
extended. The compact states, with the 
consent of congress, should grant to 
the commission the power to determine 
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the amount of oil to be produced each 
month in the U. S. to meet estimated 
demand, and to make allocations of 
this demand to each of the oil produc- 
ing states. They should also have the 
power to limit the importation of crude 
oil into the U. S. In this event the com- 
mission should include a representative 
of the federal government in addition 
to the representatives from each of 
the participating states. For such a 
plan to be successful, it is of course 
necessary that all oil producing states 
join in the compact. 

In my opinion the control of oil 
production should rest with the states 
who produce it. But unless the oil 
producing states will maintain com- 
plete control of production and con- 
servation and prevent wasteful over- 
production, I think we may expect the 
federal government to take control and 
designate an agency to regulate oil 
and gas production of the nation. 

We have out-grown our 48-year old 
anti-trust laws, conditions now are in 
no way comparable to conditions when 
they were enacted. With our present 
legal barriers it is impossible for the 
oil industry to regulate its refining 
and marketing operations. Our laws 
applicable to the conduct of business 
in interstate commerce should be so 
amended that the oil industry with 
government participation could enter 
into constructive agreements affecting 
trade practices and operating policies. 
I would not presume to suggest the 
definite form of legislation that would 
be necessary to bring this about. But 
I believe it is possible to establish a 
governing body, similar to the ad- 
ministrative board under the oil code 
which was composed of representatives 
of government and representatives of 
the oil industry; who with equal con- 
sideration to the employes, the in- 
vestors and the public, could regulate 
ill operations of the oil industry for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


I am not in favor of government 
control of the oil industry, but unless 
the oil producing states will exercise 
complete control of oil production, and 
unless the oil industry can devise some 
co-operative plan of regulation with 
government participation, so that all 
concerned may receive fair treatment, 
I fear we are faced with the pos- 
sibility of absolute government control 
of all phases of the oil industry. 
Conditions in the oil industry at 
present are not the most favorable, but 
under proper regulation it was never 
in better position to go forward. Con- 
sumption of our products is higher 
than ever before in history. Our crude 
oil reserves are adequate. With our 
low cost of gasoline manufacture, we 
have no fear of the competition of any 
other motor fuel. The industry has 
every reason to prosper and in spite 
of present conditions, I am optimistic 
about the future. I am hopeful that 
within the near future it will be pos- 
sible for representatives of our gov- 
ernment and representatives of the 
oil industry to sit down around the 
table and work out our problems in an 


atmosphere of peace and harmony, 
rather than in the courts as antagonis- 
tic litigants. 

We can have prosperity only when 
a substantial majority of our people 
are gainfully employed. Too many are 
now subsisting on various forms of 
government relief. They are consum- 
ing rather than creating wealth. This 
pump priming, like a hypodermic, can 
only afford temporary relief. I think 
all agree that it can not endure and 
stand the test of time. We have got 
to quit priming and fix the pump. Our 
relief program is not only undermin- 
ing the financial structure of our na- 
tion but is destroying the initiative and 
ambitions of our people. It is unfair 
to make of them a generation of 
loafers. 
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People demand “home-cleanliness” in 
gas station toilets. You don't have to 
rub and scrub a toilet to keep it clean 
as a china dish. Just sprinkle a little 
SANI-FLUSH in the bowl (follow di- 
rections on the can). Flush the water 
and the job is done. SANI-FLUSH re- 
moves stains, spots and incrustations. 
Makes toilets sparkle like new. It even 
cleans the hidden trap. Sold by gro- 
cery and hardware stores — 25c and 
10c sizes. Also in economical 25-Ib. 
pails. Write for details. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


I can sympathize with the thousands 
of young men who have completed 
their education and are ready for their 
business career, with nothing in sight 
for them but the C.C.C. or the W.P.A. 
My father was a pioneer. As a young 
man he settled in Nebraska, where I 
was born. That was one of the last 
frontiers. As I grew up it appeared 
that there were no more frontiers to 
conquer and that the opportunities of 
youth were limited. But that was 
before the day of the electric light, the 
automobile, radio, electric refrigerator 
and many other enterprises that have 
opened new fields of business, employ- 
ing millions of men at high wages. 
They were the frontiers of my genera- 
tion. Future generations will find 
science and invention creating new 
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products, new uses, new _ industries, 
new and even greater opportunities. 
Scientific developments will provide the 
frontiers of the future. 

Looking into the future of the oil 
industry I can see great possibilities 
for its growth in years to come. Oil 
will not only be the most economic 
source of power, but it will supply 
large quantities of raw materials for 
the production of the products I have 
already mentioned and many more not 
yet conceived. I firmly believe that the 
development of the oil industry in the 
next 20 years will be greater than 
during the past 20 years, and no 
imagination is capable of visualizing 
what it will be in another 50 years. 

Science is already ahead of industry 
We have on the shelves of our labora 
tories many newly developed products, 
upon which new industries may be 
built, providing new employment. Their 
development, however, will require 
tremendous investments in plants, ma 
chinery, organization and ad- 
vertising. Man-power is available in 
ample quantity but money too is 
needed. Few workers” realize’ the 
amount of money necessary to create 
their jobs. Few of our own employes 
know that behind every individual 
working for the Phillips Petroleum Co. 
there is $24,000, money invested by 
stockholders to provide that man a job. 
Workers and investors are dependent 
upon each other, they should work 
hand in hand. Unfortunately, however, 
agitators are inciting class hatred be 
them, destroying their con 
in each other and preventing 
the co-operation necessary to the suc 
cess of both. 

No one wants to put his money into 


sales 


tween 
fidence 


new fields of business when the future 
governmental and social trends are 
clouded as they are today. Money will 
not be released into channels of useful 
trade unless there is full assurance of 
security and a fair return. 

Our nation has the natural resources, 
the money and the credit to enable our 
people to produce those things neces- 
sary to a comfortable high standard of 
living, if the wheels of industry could 
again be set in motion at normal speed. 
This can be accomplished only when 
our leaders in government are willing 
to cease their attacks upon business 
and co-operate with industry for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Our nation responds rapidly to any 
ray of hope. A more friendly attitude 
on the part of government toward bus 
iness and changes in our restrictive 
laws to permit reasonable regulation 
of industry, eliminating the necessity 
of prosecution and other intimidations 
would restore confidence. With this 
encouragement, industry would go for- 
ward and absorb the unemployed, elim- 
inating the need for further pump 
priming and giving us a sound founda- 
tion for a lasting prosperity. 


North Dakota Gallonage Up 


BISMARCK, N. D., Oct. 21. Gas 
oline consumption in North Dakota 
in September totaled 15,056,340 gal 
lons, compared with 13,383,300 gal 
lons in September a year ago, a gain 
of 1,673,340 gallons, or 12.6 per cent 
this year, according to state tax re- 
ports. Gasoline tax collections amount 
ed to $501,878 in September this year, 
compared to $401,490 in Septembe) 
last year. 


BRADFORD OIL REFINING COMPANY 


Announces the completion of its 


New Lubricating Plant 


Latest improved type of equipment Plate, process 
Highest quality of products 


Refined exclusively from 
Famous Bradford, Pennsylvania Premium Crude 


We offer: 
HIGH FLASH CYLINDER STOCKS 
SOLVENT DEWAXED BRIGHT STOCKS 
| NEUTRALS — MOTOR OILS 


In tank cars, drums and cans 


We solicit your inquiries 


BRADFORD OIL REFINING COMPANY 


BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 








NEW EQUIPMENT 
And the Manufacturer 


TIRE HANDBOOK—An_ operator’s 
handbook on truck, bus, farm and in 
dustrial tractor tires has just been 
issued by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Ak- 
ron. The booklet contains 66 pages 
and includes a new table on the effect 
of load and speed on tire service, as 
well as a discussion of how to prevent 
truck tire failures and statistical ma 
terial of general interest to comme: 
cial vehicle operators. 

In addition to its product data, the 
booklet also includes load analyses, 
load and service diagrams, load ratios 
and inflation pressures and _ specific- 
tions for truck and bus tires, rims and 
dual spacings. 


PLANT EXPANSION—The Owens- 
[Illinois Can Co. of Toledo, Ohio, is step- 
ping up its manufacturing operations 
and improving its warehouse facilities 
at its Chicago plant. An additional 
102,000 square feet of floor space will 
be provided, bringing the total to 210,- 
000 square feet. In addition to packers’ 
cans and lithographed sealed oil con- 
tainers, the company will produce a 
variety of steel containers, drums and 
pails. The company also announces 
the opening of a new branch office in 
Cleveland, in charge of I. F. Roberson. 


Rejoins Service Station Equipment 


After a four-year absence, Clyde E 
(Red) Weaver has again joined the 
Service Station Equipment Co., Mus 
kegon, as vice president and_ sales 
manager. He had resigned from this 
company in March, 1934, to be assist 





ant sales manager in charge of field 
organization, for the Globe Hoist Co 

Weaver has spent 19 years in the 
equipment field. He was with the 
Wayne Co. for nine years, resigning 
as division manager at Pittsburgh in 
1928 to go with the Service Station 
Equipment Co. and an associate com 
pany, the Rheem Mfg. Co. 
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DON’T LET A 
TRUCKOSAUR 
LIFT YOUR 
PROFITS! 


Cursed by heavy bodies which made them inefficient, Dinosaurs 
became extinct long ago. But Truckosaurs, trucks with heavy 
bodies and tanks built of heavy materials, are more stubborn. 
Many are still stealing profits from neglectful operators. Truck- 
osaurs, however, are doomed. because light bodies and tanks, 
constructed of light, strong alloys of Alcoa Aluminum, carry 
more payload, earn more on invested capital. Have vou got rid 
of your Truckosaurs? 

Would you like to cut hauling costs? Gheck your garages, 
see how many “Truckosaurs” are there. When you weed them 
out, remember the advantages of new bodies and tanks con- 
structed of Aluminum. The most important benefit, 
beside lightness, is structural strength which |AScoA 
is obtained because light alloys of Aluminum can be | 
used in sections which are thick, hence stiff, hence 
structurally sturdy. Note other points listed at right. 
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ONLY ALUMINUM CAN GIVE ALL 
THESE BONUS LOAD BENEFITS! 


STRENGTH AND LIGHTNESS with 
SAFETY results when you build with light, 
strong alloys of Aleoa Aluminum. The material 
itself is light, so sections can be made thick, 
stiff, and strong. We cooperate with tank and 
body builders to help you get the best results. 
LONG LIFE —- Often Aluminum tanks and 
bodies outlast several chassis. Finally, as salvage, 
they return far more. Reason: higher serap value. 
MAINTENANCE ON THE INSIDE — Alumi- 
num alloys resist corrosion, and also do not 
catalyze the breakdown of oil products. Flush- 
ing-out is less frequently required. 
MAINTENANCE ON THE OUTSIDE 
Paint holds to Aluminum better, lasts longer, 
giving more attractive units. 

ALUMINUM DOKS NOT SPARK WHEN 
STRUCK. 

COST A per-pound or per-gallon breakdown 
of hauling cost reveals the reason for using 
Aluminum. Usually the figures show that extra 





capacity cuts costs, so the savings pay the 
extra first cost in less than one year. 

PRECISE INFORMATION on saving from 
use of light bodies and tanks built of Alcoa 
Aluminum is available, from case studies of 
the experience of many typical users. ‘The 
data may be obtained in the free handbook, 
“Alcoa Aluminum for Truck Bodies.” Ask us 
to send it. ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 
2190 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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TULSA, Oct. 24. — Reductions of 
0.125 to 0.375 cent in gasoline quota- 
tions were made by refiners in some 
Mid-Continent districts last week al- 
though quotations in Oklahoma for 
62 octane and below, and 70-72 octane 
grades, were unchanged, according to 
reports. Two open spot sales of re- 
fined gasoline were reported by a 
North Texas refiner; none were re- 
ported by refiners in Oklahoma or 
other Mid-Continent districts. 

Demand for natural gasoline was 
brisker, according to some manufac- 
turers. Activity centered around the 
lower vapor pressure grades, although 
one 50-car sale and one 15-car sale 
of Grade 26-70 were reported at 3 
cents and 2.75 cents, respectively. Un- 
confirmed reports of price shading on 
Mid-Continent and South Texas lubri- 
cating oils continued to be heard. Sup- 
pliers said their quotations were un- 
changed. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 24. — Demand 
for most products was fairly . active 
with prices generally steady, accord- 
ing to reports from western Pennsyl- 
vania the past week. Refiners said 
shipments were largely against con- 
tracts. 

An upper field refiner reported re- 
ducing his quotation for 706 octane 
gasoline 0.25 to 7 cents. 

In the lower field, 46 and 47 gravity 
kerosines were quoted 0.125 cent lower 
at 4.875 cents and 5 cents, respectively, 
by one refiner. 

Three refiners reported reducing 
their quotations for dark cylinder 
stocks and neutral oils 0.5 to 1.5 cents 
to levels already being quoted by 
other refiners. 


Eastein 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24. — Cargo boat 
rates from the Gulf to the eastern 
seaboard, which by recent advances 
have offset to some extent the easi- 
ness in gasoline at the Gulf dominated 
trade interest in eastern terminal mar- 
kets the third week of October. 

Good weather along the east coast 
has resulted in a fairly steady move- 
ment of gasoline with tightening of 
gasoline prices at some points, sell- 
ers said. This was especially true in 
the New York harbor market where 
two sellers reported advancing their 
prices on high octane gasoline to 6 
cents, and where some buyers said 
that the market was a “reluctant 5.75 
cents” on the high octane grade. 

Generally, however, there was lit- 
tle change of consequence reported 
in the key markets, and while uncon- 


ba 


firmed reports of price shading con- 
tinued to be heard they were not as 
numerous as they had been in recent 
weeks. 


Mid-Westen 

CHICAGO, Oct. 24. Some Chi- 
cago tank car marketers reported ad- 
vancing their low octane gasoline quo- 
tations 0.125 cent to 3.5 cents the 
past week and traders generally said 
that all grades of gasoline were firmer. 
This was due primarily to curtailed re- 
finery operations since open market 
spot demand was only fair, traders 
said. Favorable motoring weather pre- 
vailed throughout the middle west 
and contract shipments of gasoline 
were reported heavy. 

Two Michigan refiners reported low- 
ering their quotations on straight run 
gasoline 0.25 cent to 4.5 cents. One 
said he had reduced his quotation on 
67-69 octane gasoline 0.25 cent to 7.5 
cents. Another reported advancing his 
quotation 0.125 cent to 8.25 cents on 
70-72 octane gasoline. All grades were 
reported in good demand. 

Kerosine movement was spotty, ac- 
cording to most Chicago marketers 
while Michigan refiners generally re- 


ported steady movement of this prod- 
uct. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24. — Sale of a 
part cargo of approximately 25,000 
barrels of 41-43 w.w. kerosine at 4 
cents, f.o.b. the Gulf, to a European 
buyer for late November or early De- 
cember lifting was reported last week. 
Despite the sale at 4 cents, this prod- 
uct still was available at 3.875 cents, 
according to reports of traders. 

In the face of virtually no open mar- 
ket cargo buying, gasoline prices gen- 
erally were reported unchanged. Many 
traders here said they believed that 
the next sale would beat a lower price. 
They said they based this belief on 
current market feelers, which _indi- 
cated that a lower price might be done 
on a firm offer. 

Virtually all reports from the Gulf 








N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 


T.w. Car 

Cents per gal. 

fo ee, ee ete 9.93 5.64 
Month ago ...... 10.03 5.81 
SCG? -BOO> sek 055 10.59 6.56 


Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 12 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 


























were that gasoline, both export and 
high octane domestic grades, were 
freely offered. Kerosine, gas oil, and 
No. 2 fuel oil, however, were in good 
balance, and minimum 10 gravity 
bunker C fuel oil was steady at a low 
of 60 cents per barrel, according to 
reports. 


“alitorni 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 22. — In a 
step declared necessary to meet com- 
petitive conditions, major California 
suppliers announced widespread reduc- 
tions in posted prices for domestic 
deliveries of diesel oil and stove dis- 
tillate, effective Oct. 17. Diesel tank 
wagon prices were reduced a gallon 
and stove distillate, 1.5 cents per gal- 
lon at refinery and terminal points 
in the Pacific Coast territory. 


No changes were reported in tank 
car postings of diesel, or in quotations 
for pipeline deliveries of this product 
to small boats, but for similar move- 
ments of stove distillate posted prices 
were reduced 1 cent a gallon. At Los 
Angeles terminal points, for example, 
the tank car diesel price remains un- 
changed at 4 cents and stove distillate 
drops to 5 cents. 

No change was reported in diesel 
oil postings for ships bunkers, al- 
though suppliers commented on re- 
ports that some large buyers had been 
offered the product at prices ranging 
from $1.40 to $1.47, compared to cur- 
rent postings of $1.55 by major sup- 
pliers at Los Angeles Harbor. 

Nominal quotations for offshore 
movement of gasolines indicated sup- 
pliers would sell a 65 octane product 
at 5 cents. Feelers were in evidence 
but no actual sales reported. 


Fuel Oil 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24. — All grades of 
light fuel oil were relatively firm al- 
though buying in the open spot mar- 
ket was under the seasonal normal, 
most Chicago tank car marketers said 
last week. No. 3 oil was particularly 
hard to obtain. Instructions for ship- 
ments against contract were more 
numerous, reports indicated. 

Demand for industrial fuels im- 
proved slightly, some Chicago mar- 
keters said. Michigan refiners also in- 
dicated better inquiry for heavy fuels 
although they said actual takings were 
limited. 


« * * 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24* — Mild wea- 
ther along the eastern seaboard has 
stagnated fuel oil markets, according 
to reports of traders. 

One seller said that due to the warm 
weather he had moved only 700 bar- 
rels of fuel oil so far this month, com- 
pared with about 20,000 barrels in the 
same period last year. 

Little change was reported in prices. 
Advancing boat rates and a reasonably 


(Continued on page 44) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to \5 days). 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noled. 
refinery and export prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. 
apply - bta-m made from legally produced crude. 


Federal, state or municipal fares not included. Prices quoted 
Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method, 
S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, 


Prices in cents per gallon 
Inter- 


unless otherwise noted. 





Natural Gasoline 


(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- 
facturing district.) 


Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
F.0.B. GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70......... 2.75 —- 3.00 2.75 - 3.00 
F.0O.B. BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70......... 2.75 2.75 -— 3.00 
CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. plants in Los Angele- basin) 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 

eee 6.25 - 6.50 6.50 - 6.75 

Kerosine 

WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford- Warren: 
Ok SO eee 5.125 §.125- 5.375 
ere (e) 5.25 -5.375(e) 5.25 -5.375 
Other districts 
MUON G6 ct0eucnsees 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
| eer (h) 4.875-5.125(h) 5.00 -5.125 
Oe Paks Cie ease >.00 — 5.25 5.125—- 5.25 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 
GE Wik 5 ov cticccs 5.00 - 5.30 5.00 - 5.30 
OKLAHOMA 
GPE Woccccccesess §S - £85 3.75 -— 4.25 
42-44 w.w............ 4.00 — 4.625 4.00 -— 4.625 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 
Ge Wc iciccccces (e)4.25 (e)4.375 
err 4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 
N. TEX. (b) 
re 4.25 -— 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) 
ee 4.00 — 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 
ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment 
to Ark. and La.) 
Te Wine hkckc ccscs 4.50 4.50 
CALIFORNIA 
Ge WE cn cicsccss S06 7.00 5.00 - 7.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Bradford- Warren: 
GY yates e00060%0 4.375-— 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). 
er ee 4.00 4.00 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 
P.W. Distillate....... 4 75 -~ 5.00 4.75 -— 4.875 
No. 3 gas oil, Sir..... 4.25 - 4.625 4.25 - 4.625 
U.G.I. gas oil. ....... 4.00 —- 4.375 4.00 - 4.375 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 
500-700 Vis........ 2.25 — 2.50 2.375-— 2.50 
300-500 Vis........ 2.375- 2.75 2.50 -— 3.00 
100-300 Vis........ 2.50 — 3.25 2.6235- 3.25 
OKLAHOMA 
No. 1 prime white. . 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 
No. 1 straw.......... 3.625- 3.875 3.625-— 3.875 
No. 2 straw ......... 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 
[ae (e)3.375 (e)3.375 
28-30 fuel oi......... (e)3.00 (e)3.25 
8-30 zero fuel. ...... 25 - 3.50 3.25 3.50 
ee eee (e)$0.925 (e)$0.925 
po eee (e) $0.70 (e)$0.70 
KANSAS (For Kans. destinations only). 


No. 1 p.w. fuel oil.... 4.00 -— 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 
10-14 fuel oil. ........ $0.45 -$0.80 $0.45 -$0.80 
N. TEX. (b) 

No. 1 Prime white.... —_(e) 4.00 (e)4.00 

N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) 

pS Peer ee (e) $1. 00-$1 .05(e) $1.00-$1.05 
Lee (e) $9.80-—-$0_85(e) $0.80-$0. 85 
| ne (e) $0.70-$0.75(e) $0.70-$0.75 
ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant ot one retiner, tor shipment 


to Ark. and La.) 

No. 2 fuel : 62 3 
28-30 gas oil, zero... 2:2 3 
Ark. Tractor Fuel. ... (j)4. 50. (j)4. 


ebavccescs 695 
375 
625 


2 





Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

Heavy fuel.......... $0.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 
Oe re $0.65 -$0.85 $0.70 -$0.85 
Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 3.00 - 4.00 3.00 - 4.00 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 3.75 -— 5.00 3.75 - 6.00 
Los Angeles: 

en $0.45 -$0.90 $0.45 -$0.90 
Light fuel. . $0.60 -$1.00 $0.60 -$1.00 
Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.50-4.00 2.50 - 4.00 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 2.75 — 5.00 2.75 — 6.00 
San Francisco: 

Heavy fuel......... $0.95 $0.95 
Light fuel....... $1.05 $1.05 
Diesel fuel (per gal. * 4.50 4.50 
Stove dist. (per gal.) . 5.50 6.50 


Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 


tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Neutral Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 
market sales being made to jobbers and give f 
ing as their quotations only.) 

Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. (Viscosity at 70 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


2 Seer rrr 19.00 19.00 

(| Serr 18.00 18.00 

pp eee ee 17.50 17.50 

yee 16.00 16.00 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. 

2 Seer eee re 17.00 7.00 -1 

a Serre 16.00 16.00 

(1 Ae 15.00 15.00 -1 

errs 14.00 14.00 -1 
SOUTH TEXAS 
Vis. Color 
Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F.) 

100 No. 14-2..... 4.75 -5.25 4.75 - 
re: ea 6.25 6.25 
we Se 6.75 6.75 
500 No. 24%-3..... 7.75 7.75 
co te - Serre 8.25 8.25 
BSGO ING. S-6..5.0.06 000. 8.75 8.75 
PT CO Wins cences 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 
Red Oils: 

+ RS Serer 6.25 6.25 
S00 Na S46. .cisecs 6.75 6.75 
SOO ING. 5-6. .cc05cc 4.10 7.75 
ie COG Os oc ksicees 8.25 8.25 
Be Pet BOs cccceces 8.75 8.75 
S000 Nox 5-6. ....62.. 9.00 -9.25 9.00 - 


Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cnat; 


cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Diesel fuels, spec. 


200; 


(Refiners report no open spot 


rilow- 


YF 


8.00 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 


9 25 


an 


MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.ob. Tulsa 
is). 

Pale Oils: (0 to 10 P.P.) 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2....... >.50 5.50 

86-110—No. 2. 6.00 6.00 

cee Ae 9.00 9.00 

RETO Bird co veccce 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 

200—No. 3......... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 

SOONG, Bio cc ccces 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 

- an re 12.50 12.50 

| See 13.00 13.00 

Red Oils 

1GO—-No. S$... cccecs e)9.00 (e)9 .00 

ee eee 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 

- ee 11.50 -11.75 11.50 -11.75 

800—No. 5.......... (e) 12.00 (e)12.00 
Note: The following oils, of 15 to 25 p.p., are 

generally _ quoted these amounts under 0-10) p.p.; 


viscous oils, 0.5c; non-viscous, 0.25c. 
(150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, 


generally are q 
0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils 


CHICAGO = (Vis. at 100° F.) 


Pale Oils 0 to 10 p.p.: 


Vis. Color 

60.85—No. 2...... 7.25 7.25 
86-110-—-No. 2...... 7.75 ye 
| oe ee 9.00 10.00 
180-—No. ; edaweabce 10.00 11.00 
, od. Se 10.50 11.50 
Pe 11.50 12.50 


Viscous oils 


uoted 








Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 
CHICAGO (Continued 
Red Oils: 
180—No. 5.......... 9.00 10 
200—No. §......:. ; 9.50 10.5 
- ee 10.50 11.5 
oe ree 11.50 12.5 
SO00—No. §.. ..ccccss 11.75 12.7 

Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.50 


lower; 60- 85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. To obtain delivered prices in 
Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 


Cylinder ¢‘ 


Stocks 


MID-CONTINENT (F-.0.b. Tulsa basis) 
Bright Stocks: 
190-200 Vis. at 210 °D. (e)19.00 e)19.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210°D: , 
0 to 10 Dara accws 14.25 -16.00 14.25 -16.00 
10 et) Sere 13.50 -15.50 13.50 -15.50 
25 to 40 p.p.. ’ 13.50 -15.00 13.50 -15.00 
150-160 vis. at 210° E. 12.50 -15.00 12.50 -15.00 


120 Vis. at 210° D 
0 to 10 p.p........ 14.50 -15.125 14.50 -15.125 
=) S 5 


25 to PS weees (e) 14.25 (e)14, 2! 
600 S.R. Dar Green.. 5.00 — 7.50 5.00 - 7.50 
600 S.R. Olive Green... 6.50 — 7.50 6.50 — 7.50 
Ce WANS nes Kadekees (e) 12.50 (e)12.50 
WN CT wsiacneednas 3.50 - 4.00 3.50 - 4.00 
CHICAGO § (Viscosity at 210°) 

Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
M6 Hictcnaeuaweee 9.00 9.00 
LE ras 10.00 10.00 
ee er 11.00 11.00 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No, 8 color: 
0 to 10 p.p........ 15.75 15.75 
BS GO Fa Docc cece 14.75 14.75 
30 to 40 p.p........ 14.25 14.25 
E filtered Stock. 13.50 13.50 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0.25e per gal. 


WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report no open 
market sales being made to jobbers and give fol- 
pron as their quotatians only.) 


S.R. filterable . 8.00 8.00 
650 § S.R peatctcusaeeus 10.00 10.00 -10.50 
ere 10.50 10.50 -11.50 
US cdvadeucugaws 13.00 13.00 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 
8 color: 
DU Nentcccaeeaces 17.00 17.00 
SG éekes coeenene 16.00 16.00 
Bi teicn<ccendawan 14.00 14.00 -14.50 


Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. 


(In bbls., carloads; i 
cars, 0.5c less) 


Snow White......... 5.875 5.875 
Lily White.......... 4.875 4.875 
Cream White........ 3.875 3.875 
Light Amber......... 2.50 2.50 
(Sea 2.25 2.3 
MRE hace tasneasuns (f) 1.875- 2.00 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report edly > 
market sales being made to jobbers and give “Lollowtng 
as their quotations only. In bis carloads, N 


122-124 A.m.p., w.c. 

DIL dh us tn ekeees (h) 2.35 -2.45 (h) 2.35 
—_ A.m.p., wW.c. 

Cisaneseuteade 2.30 2.35 2.30 - 2.35 
OKLAHOMA (In bbls. or burlap bags, carloads) 
124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 

Gn ccusccucess 2.35 2.35 
CHICAGO (In bags, carload lots. Melting points 
are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 3° F. to comvert 
into A.m.p.) 

Fully refined: 

PCs Ge acnewens 4.00 4.00 
125-127 ae (i)4.10 (i)4.10 
PG a +. cacetaenes (i)4.45 (i) 4.45 
0 (4.75 (1)4.75 
SE aa 4-4 0a aneees (5.00 (5.00 
RTS Ce cucawedess (i)5.75 (i)5.75 





(a) Prices f.0.b. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment withia Mich. Shipmonts may originate at plants outside Central group . 
New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipmeats 


resellers holding licenses. (h) [wo refiners quoting. 


(i) Sams prices quoted ia bags or slas ioose. 


(ce) Excluding Detroit shipueat. (d 


»minal. 
W For shipa: 


il to Ack. points oaly. 


(b) For shipment to Texas and 


(e) Oue refiner quotin g. (f) No price reported. (g) To 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


days) unless otherwise stated. Prices in cents 
pound in barrels, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in 
the respective markets. Federal, state or 

Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
d according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 
per gallon, except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, waz and 
districts designated, except where otherwise noted . Inter-refinery and expor 
municipal tazes not incluaed. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 

mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determine 


ums in cents per 


4 prices not included unless so staled in 





Gasoline 
Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
OKLAHOMA 
U. 8. Motor: (Octane 1-3) 
62 oct. & below.... 3.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.5 
63-66 oct.......... 1.00 1.625 4 125- ‘.' 
67-69 oct.......... 1.375- 4.875 4.375- 4 
70-72 oct... cin asses 4.625-— 5.375 4.625- 5.3 
60-62, 400 e.p........ ma 4.00 4.00 - 4.5 
WESTERN PENNA 
Bradford- Warren: 
Motor gasoline: 
U. 8. Motor (58-62°) Fe S20 
in. 65 oct........ 6.25 7.00 6.25 7.00 
mam. 70 oot........ e&)7.00 e)7.25 
“Q” gasoline..... (eXg)7_00 eX&g)7.00 
Other districts: 
Motor gasoline: 
U. 8. Motor (58-62°) 5.00 5.00 
Min. 65 oct.. ..... 6.25 6.75 6.25 6 
“Q” gasoline...... £)6.75 -7.00 (g) 6.75 00 


Prices Effective Oct. 24 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 

Str.-Run Gasoline... .(c) 4 
U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 


Oct. 17 


50 -5.25 (c) 4 


67-69 octane....... (e)7.25 (e)7.50 
70-72 octane....... 7.75 - 8.25 8.00 -— 8.125 
CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added if used in state) 


U. S. Motor: 
54-58, for instate ship- 


ee 6.50 9.25 6.50 - 9.25 
54-58, for outside state 

aiipmoent.......... 6.50 — 9.00 6.75 — 9.00 
58-61, 375-400 e.p., 65 

oct. & above....... 7.75 9.75 4.42 9.75 
N. TEX. (b) 
U. 8. Motor: (Octane L-3) 

62 oct. & below.... 4.00 — 4.50 4.25 4.50 

SRR 4.25 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 

Bee OOS. cc cccccce 1.50 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 

NS owen eenee 4.875-— 5.375 5.125- 5.375 
68-62, G00 OB... 200s 4.00 4.25 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


U). S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 


62 oct. & below 1.00 
70-72 oct.. 4.875 


5.00 


5.875 


4.125- 4.75 
5.00 — 5.50 





Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 

W. TEX. (b) 

U. 8S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
62 oct. & below.... 4.00 — 4.50 4.125- 4.50 
See 4.375- 4.75 4.50 - 4.75_ 
67-69 oct. .......0- 4.625- 5.125 4.75 — 5.125 
70-72 oct... seers $.875- 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 

E. TEX. 

60 62, 400 ep. ...... 4.50 4.50 

N. LA. (For shipment to La. & Ark.) 

U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
62 oct. & below....  4.375- 4.75  4.375- 4.75 
eee (e)4.625 (e) 4.625 
67-69 oct.........- e)4.875 (e)4.875 
os. ener 5.50 5.50 

| ARKANSAS (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 
| shipment to Ark. & La.) 

U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
62 octane & below.. 4.25 4.50_ 
eee 5.125 5.125 

OHIO (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any- 

where in Ohio). 

US ee 7.375 7.375 

Ahnve GS Got... 200. 7.625 7.625 





(Continued on next page) 





(a) Prices f.o.b, Centra: Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. 


New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (d) Nominal (e) One refiner quoting. (f) No price reported. 
(h) Two refiners quoting. 


(g) To resellers holding licenses. 


(b) For shipment to Texas and 





MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices 
ia 4 : ; rrit While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight rate basis, 
8 in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even 
the material i tk ‘ j i t. Generally when prices are quoted in this Chicago market, the origin of 
ook is not known at the time the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 

one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made 


located in Chicago and the surrounding territory. 


when the material originates in another refining district. 


and from which it ts shipped. 


this 





Gasoline 

Prices Effective Oct. 24 
U. S. Motor: (Octane 1-3) 

62 oct. and below... 3.50 


1.00 3.375- 4.3735 
63-66 eee 1.00 1.625 4.00 4.875 
coon cat Oe 4.125— 4.75 #.125- 5.00 
|. rr 4.25 5.00 1.25 >. 125 
4 7 
Kerosine 
te dh POE ae Teo: 4.25 3.75 1.2 
| eee 3.75 ’.375 3.75 1 


(a) Nominal. 





Fuel and Gas Oils 


Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 

No. 1 paw.....<..25.- 3.625- 3.875 3.625-— 3.875 
Ia. 3 GWBW . cicccccss 3.625-— 3.75 3.625- 3.75 
ING, SOWAW «oo cence. 3.50 —- 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 
PO Oi ivens cas aeeees 3.20 3.50 3.25 3.50 
No.5 . . (a) $0. 60-$0 .70(a) $0. 60-$0.70 








Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
No. 6.........-22---(a) $0. 35-$0 .50(a) $0 .35-$0.50 
UG. FE. gee Gh...20 0% (a) 2.875-3.00 (a) 2.875-3.00 
Range Oll.....ccceess 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 
Naphtha and Solvent 
Stoddard solvent... . 5.875 S. 
Cleaners’ naphtha.... 6.375 6.3 
V. M. & P. naphtha 6.375 6:3 
Mineral spirits....... 5.375 5.3 
Rubber solvent....... 6.375 6.: 
Lacquer diluent...... 7.375 4.3 











Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM 


U.S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 


in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): 


Oct. Oct. 18 

62 octane and below: 

ER eg cn hea cpa hik she ae Eats se esnsindsnaleewne 3.625— 4.50 3.625- 4.50 

UR SEES eee rT re cer ere ree ere 4.25 £50 4.25 1.50 

A ES ere en errr 1.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)...............6-55055 3.375 25 3.50 4.25 

63-66 octane: 

NS Re Ne Cr aa lcs pie Nib deem Ratko hae WOO 4.125- 4.50 +.125- 4.50 

NN ee eich lak Wiande e nea On b bw See eh er 1.50 — 5.00 1.50 — 5.00 

Se ie a cc kM aw Se Sut oon SAA laale Wiese 1.50 4.75 1.50 4.75 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)......... 1.00 4.75 1.00 4.75 

67-69 octane: 

eek a naine eect eRe eee s eee Mme hee BAKES 1.375— 4.875 1.375- 4.875 

Se errr ee rrr ere rrr ee 1.75 — 5.00 1.75 — 5.00 

7 REE ere ere he eee 4.75 — 5.125 4.75 — 5.125 

Beia-western (Group 8 basis)... ...ssccscccccscccseccsvcces 4.125- 4.875 4.125-— 4.875 

70-72 octane: 

NRE oes ccs is pp ialereil ia o'sib swam 4.625- 5.375 4.625— 5.375 

EE SESE ere Tet re Tee ere 5.125- 5.375 5 .125- 5.375 

OS PAs re eee ea ee oe 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 

Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).....,... 4.25 — 5.125 4.25 — 5.125 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 

PN GE NO. a scnccesesevccesse ee a) 6.00- 6.75 a) 6.00- 6.75 

PENNE CEIDUTECE. 0 ccc cccecccccccnces a) 6.00— 6.50 a) 6.00— 6.50 

oo os bi ehae oie ane ss aes a) 6.00— 6.50 a) 6.00— 6.50 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: 

NS OO SS SP ree eee waiters a a) 6.00- 6.75 a) 6.00- 6.75 

Pitin@elete istrict. ...... ccc ccccccccccccesesosenese ciate 6.25 - 6.50 a) 6.25- 6.50 

RINNE nn ccna nhensoneces ete vesestsrccceceresees 6.25- 6.50 1) 6.25— 6.50 
U. S. Motor, 58-62°: 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)............--.+-. >. 25 5.25 

Other districts (Western Penna.)............--.+-. >. 00 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........-+-----6eeseeeee 6.25 7.00 6.25 7.00 

Other districts (Western Penna.)...........6-66e- ee eee 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 — 6.75 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 70 octane: 

Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........---+-25+55 c)7.25 c)7.25 


“QO” Gasoline: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).. 


(a) Nominal. (b) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. 


Other Districts (Western Penna.)............-6eeee0e- ; 


eXd)7.00 


d) 6.75- 


(eXd) 7.00 


7.00 (d) 6.75- 7.00 


(c) One retiner quoting. (d) To resellers holding licenses. 


(Week Ended Oct. 21, 1938) 


Oct. 19 Oct. 20 Oct. 21 
3.625- 4.50 $.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.50 
4.25 1.50 4.00 1.50 4.00 $.50 
4.125 £50 1.00 $.50 4.00 1.50 
3.375- 4.25 3.50 4.125 3.375- 4.375 
1.00 £50 1.00 £50 41.00 4.625 
50 5.00 $.25 5.00 4.25 5.00 
1.50 1.75 $.375-— 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
1.00 Site 4.00 41.75 4.00 1.875 
4.375- 4.875 4.375-— 4.875 4.375- 4.875 
1.75 5.00 1.50 5.00 $.50 5.00 
4.75 §.125 4.625- 5.125 4.625—- 5.125 
$.125- 4.875 4.125- 4.875 $.125- 5.00 
$.625- 5.375 $.625- 5.375 4.625- 5.375 
§.125- §.375 $.875- 5.375 4.875- 5.375 
5.00 5.50 4.875-— 5.50 4.875- 5.50 
4.25 5.125 4.25 5.00 4.25 §.125 

a) 6.00- 6.75 a) 6.00—- 6.75 a) 6.00— 6.75 
a) 6.00— 6.50 a) 6.00—- 6.50 a) 6.00- 6.50 
a) 6.00— 6.50 a) 6.00- 6.50 a) 6.00— 6.50 
a) 6.00- 6.75 a) 6.00— 6.75 (a) 6.00— 6.75 
a) @.25- 6.50 a) 6.25— 6.50 a) 6.25- 6.50 
a) 6.25-— 6.50 a) 6.25— 6,50 a) 6.25- 6.50 
5.25 >.25 5.25 
5.00 + 00 5.00 
6.25 7.00 6.25 7.00 6.25 ou 
6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 6.25 6.75 
c)7.25 ©)7.00 (c)7.00 
c&d)7 00 cAdd)7.00 (e&d)7 00 
(d) 6.75— 7.00 d) 6.75-— 7.00 d) 6.75— 7.00 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
faxes, shown in separate column, include 1¢ federal, and stale tares; also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. 


erosine lank wagon prices also do not include tares; 


Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Oct. 24, 1938, as posted by 


principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





S. O. New Jersey 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 


Censumer Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 


*Atlantic City, N. J... 6.9 8.9 4 8 

*Newark, N. J...... 6.9 8.9 4 8 

Annapolis, Md 7.85 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md... 725 8.75 5 9 

Cumberland, Md 8.65 11.15 5 10 

Washington, D. C.... ase 9 3 9.5 
Danville, Va..... 8.45 10.95 6 12.9 
Norfolk, Va. , 1.20 9.75 6 11.5 
Petersburg, Va..... 7.35 10.05 6 aa. 
Richmond, Va...... 7.55 10.05 6 11.7 
Roanoke, Va......... 8.75 11.25 6 12.9 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.05 10.55 6 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 7.35 9.35 6 11.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 8.35 10.25 6 12.2 
Charlotte, N. C..... 8.65 SS ae i3.3 
Hickory, N. C...... 9.15 11.65 4 3.s 
Mt. Airy, N.C... 8.95 2.45 TF 22.3 
St ee 10.75 7 11.6 
Salisbury, N. C..... 8.75 11.25 7 12.2 
Charleston, S. C.... 7.25 9.75 7 10.6 
Columbia, 8. C....... 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 
Spartanburg, S. C... 8.95 1.45 7 12.4 


5 1 5 ‘ 

Discount to undivided dealers, except in Allantic 
City and Newark, N. J., which see in “Note” below: 
Dealer t.w. price less 0.5c per gal. 

*Effective Sept. 26, 1938, S. O. New Jersey posted 
a minimum retail resale price of 11.4c thru New 
Jersey, except Trenton area and Cumberland county. 

Note: While the above posted prices continue at 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a 
net price of 8.4c per gal. for Essolene. Dealers 
having oe marked only Esso, Essolene and 
“Standard” White gasoline will pay 7.9c per gal. 
for Essolene. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: To contract 
accounts, purchasing at least one full compartment 
at a time by hose connection: Effective March 12, 
1937, in New Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and in Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties in Virginia, on yearly purchases: from 
2,500 to 100,000 gals., consumer t.w. price at time 
and place of delivery; 100,000 gals. per year consumer 
tank car price, plus 0.5c per gal. Generally consumer 
t.w. price in foregoing states is equivalent of dealer 
t.w. price, leas 0.5¢ per gal. 

Effective May 15, 1937, on Essolene and Esso 
(by tank wagon) in North and South Carolina, 
West Virginia and Virginia (except Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, which see above), commercial 
consumers taking deliveries of 50 gals. (West Va. 
100 gals.) or more at one time will be billed at the 
posted consumer t.w. price. Deliveries less than 50 
gals. (West Va. 100 gals.) will be billed at 4c per 
gal. over posted consumer t.w. price. Generally, 
posted consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the 
dealer price leas 0.5c per gal. 

Kerosine Discount: le off t-w. price for 25 gals., 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- “Split” 
sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- 
Tank’ er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: 

Boroughs of Man- 

hattan, Bronx and 

Brocklyn (Kings and 


ree 7.25 8.9 *5 8 

Borough of Rich- 

mond (Staten Is.)... 7.25 8.9 *5 8 
ee oe ee 7.3 9.3 5 8 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 8.5 10 5 9 
Buffalo, N. Y......... 7.6 8.6 5 8 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 7.3 93 5 8 25 
Platisburg, N. Y...... 7.8 98 5 95 
Rochester, N. Y....... 8.2 9 5 85 
Syracuse, N. Y........ 7.9 9 5 9 
Danbury, Conn....... 7.6 9.6 4 9 
Hartford, Conn....... 7.4 9 4 7 
New Haven, Conn.... 7.3 93 4 6 
Bangor, Me.......... 7 75 8.5 5 9 
Portland, Me......... 7.25 9 5 8 75 
Boston, Mass. ....... 7 8.5 4 7.8 
Concord, N. H........ 8.1 9.7 5 9 
Lancaster, N.H....... 9 1.2 5 10 25 
Manchester, N. H..... 7.8 9.5 5 85 
Providence, R. 1...... 7 8.5 4 7.5 
Burlington, Vt....... 7.65 9.7 5 9.5 
| eee 8 10 5 9 





*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale. ; 

Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than “split” 
dealer t.w. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, A wi 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 


Atlantic White Flash 


Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Commer- 
cial Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 7 8 5 10 
Pittsburgh......... 8 10 5 10.5 
Allentown......... 7.5 9 5 10.5 
Erie.... Sa ciate 8 5 10 
NES. eas cose 7.3 9 5 10.5 
NN Sos cava a cao 10 5 10.5 
Harrisburg......... 7.5 9 5 10.5 
Williamsport....... 7.5 9 5 10.5 
SNE: BOON. ceiccace ses 7.5 5 10.5 
Wilmington........ 8.5 5 9.75 
Boston, Mass.... 8.5 4 8 
Springfield, Maas... 9 4 8 
orcester, Mass.... 9 4 8 
Fall River, Mass... . 8.5 4 8 
Hartford, Conn..... 9 4 7 
New Haven, Conn.. 9.3 4 7 
Providence, R. I.... 8.5 4 8 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 8.4 4 8 
Camden, N. J...... ‘Pe 4 8 
‘aremton, MM. J... 6.05: 8.2 4 8 
Annapolis, Md 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md..... 8.75 5 9 
Hagerstown, Md... . 9.85 5 10 
Richmond, Va...... 10.05 6 ee 
Wilmington, N.C... 9.85 7 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga..... 9 7 *10.5 
Jacksonville, Fla... . 9 8 10 


*Georgia has kerosine tax of le per gal., not in- 
cluded in above price. 

Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5c per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
t.w. and undivided dealer price is same. 

Price basis lo commercial consumers: consumers 
under contract, in Penna. and Delaware, effective 
Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline purchases taking 
full compartment hose deliveries, using 100,000 
gals. or more per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per 
gal.; consumers taking less than 100,000 gals., un- 
divided dealer price. Consumers under contract 
and not under contract, taking less than full com- 
partment delivery, and consumers not under contract 
taking full compartment delivery, get divided dealer 
price. Consumers taking less than 25 gals., t.w. 
delivery, get 4c above undivided dealer price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t.w deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time 


S. O. Ohio 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- tDiv- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer ided line sine 
T.W. Dir. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio Statewide....... ll 10 § 12 
Counties where some prices are below statewide: 
Butler, Clark, Clinton, Columbiana, Defiance, 
Greene, Pickaway, Preble and Warren: 
: se os SOce 5 5 er 
Fairfield, Franklin, Montgomery and Paulding: 
9 ee 


: Ores 10 5 : 
Wee re re 11 9 5 
ROE cic cassdue cans 10.5 9 5 


Renown Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 
Ohio Statewide....... 10.5 9.5 5 
Counties where some prices are off statewide: 
Clark, Columbiana, Defiance, Montgomery and 
Pickaway... re, | ey 5 - 
Clermont, Darke, and Miami: 


ein en : 5 

Fairfield, Franklin and Paulding: 
ai ie lisa sss ae 9.5 8.5 5 
ee re ll 9 5 
RE 3s wh cn een ee 8.5 5 








S. O. Ohio Cont’d 


Kerosine Prices 
(Of Statewide Level) 


Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 


Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, Darke, 
Geauga, Greene, Hardin, Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, 


Preble, Putnam, Shelby, Trumbull and Van 
a ee nrg oer Ree ee rer ere od LE 
UN 60's 's 60s soa0 Fanaa ae vanes once *11 


er err er ere ee *10.5 
Fayette, Madison, Pickaway, Portage and —-; 
5 


tThis price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
of 0.5¢ rental. Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5¢ 
less than divided dealer t.w. 


*Ohio has kerosine tax of Ic per gal., aot in- 
cluded in above prices. 


Commercial Tank Wagon Q.D.A. to contract accounts: 
Effective Oct. 20, 1937, thru Ohio (except in 33 
counties), on monthly purchases, off posted con- 
sumer t.w. price: 0 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 19,999 
gals., 1.5c: 20,000 gals. and over, 2.5c. The 30 
counties where Q.D.A. differs from statewide are: 
Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Butler, Champaign, 
Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Darke, Defiance, Erie, 
Fulton, Geauga, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, 
Highland, Logan, Lorain, Lucas, Mahoning, Mercer, 
Ottawa, Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, Scioto, Shelby, 
Trumbull, Van Wert, Williams and Wood. 


Sales tax: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added “‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices,”” S. O. Ohio says. 


On kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
consumers are posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
prices are on statewide level. 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 


(Regular Grade) 


Con- Gaso- Kero- 

sumer Net line’ sine 

T.W. Die. Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky. . . 2 9 6 9.5 
Lexington, Ky... . . 13.5 10.5 6 10 
Louisville, Ky. ~ a2 9 6 9 
Paducah, Ky. 12 9 6 10 
Jackson, Miss 12.5 9.5 7 *9 
Vicksburg, Miss . 42.5 9.5 7 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala Pap 10 *8 9.5 
Mobile, Ala. . 12 9 *9 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala . 2 10 *9 5 
Atlanta, Ga... 13.5 10.5 r 4 *10 
Augusta, Ga. . . 3 10 7 *9 
Macon, Ga os 10 7 *10 
Savannah, Ga 12 9 7 *8 
Jacksonville, Fla 12 9 8 8 
Miami, Fla 12 9 8 8 
Pensacola, Fla 12 9 *9 8 
Tampa, Fla 12 9 8 8 


Kyso Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Covington, Ky 10.5 8 6 
Lexington, Ky. 12 9.5 6 
Louisville, Ky 10 7.5 6 
Paducah, Ky 10.5 8 6 
Jackson, Miss 10.5 8 7 
Vicksburg, Miss 10.5 8 7 
Birmingham, Ala ll 8.5 *g 
Mobile, Ala. . ll 8.5 *9 
Montgomery, Ala 11 8.5 *9 
Atlanta, Ga... 11 8.5 7 
Augusta, Ga. . ll 8.5 a 
Macon, Ga ll 8.5 7 
Savanneh, Ga 10 <0 7 
Jacksonville, Fla 10.5 8 8 
Pensacola, Fla 10 as *9 
Tampa, Fla. . 10.5 8 8 


Discounts to all lank wagon consumers: \fTective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
r gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5¢ 
ow, regardless of quantity purchased, per month 


*Tares: In the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Montgomery 
le city and lc county; Pensacola, Ic city. Creorgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of Ic 
per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices 























Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1 40c on gasoline, 1 2c on kerosine; Arkansas. L Se per gal 


in a single barrel. 1 20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1 8c; Illinois, 3 /100c; Indiana, 1 /Sc per gal. 


in lota up to 25 bbls.; 2/25c per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. or more; Kansas. 1 50c, (3 /50¢ can be charged to meet inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1 32c; Miane- 
sota, | 25c; Minsouri, 3/100c; Nebraska. 3. 100c; Nevada, gasoline. | 20c; North Carolina, 1 4c; North Dakota, 1 /20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. lots of more than 50 in 


bbls., 1 Sc in lots less than 50 bbls 


herosine inspection fee only: lowa, 3. 50c; Michigan, 1 5c per gal. 


; South Carolina, 1 8c; South Dakota, 1 1l0c; Tennessee, 2.5c; and Wisconsin, 3/100c on gasoline, 1 /25c on kerosine. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes: they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnole 
—— shown in separate column, include lc federal, and stale taxes; also cily and county tazes as indicated in footnoles. 


Gasoline 


. - 7 L erosine tank wagon prices also do not include tares; 
erosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in footnotes. 


These prices in effect Oct. 24, 1938, as posted by 


principal marketing companies ai their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 


Crown —_————~ Gaso-K ero- 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine 


T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. 


Chicago, IIl.. BE. 86 64 4 10 

Decatur, II. 11.1 96 8 4 10 

Joliet, Ill 11.1 9.6 8.4 4 10 

Peoria, Ill. a3 J 96 9.1 4 10 

Quincy, Il. ... 10.9 89 8 4 9.8 
Indianapolis, Ind 11.8 103 89 5 *9.5 
Evansville, Ind..... 11.6 10.1 9.1 S 726.5 
South Bend, Ind.... 12.1 10.6 92 5 *9 

Detroit, Mich 10.3 8.8 7.5 4 9 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 10.8 9.5 8 4 9.7 
Saginaw, Mich ss Ae WES 68.8 «66 9.3 
Green Bay, Wis. 11.9 104 99 5 10.3 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 11.3 9.8 93 5 10.2 
La Crosse, Wis..... 11.5 10 9.5 5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.5 10 9.5 5 10.4 
Duluth, Minn...... 11.9 104 99 5 10.8 
Mankato, Minn 11.5 10 9.5 5 10.4 
Des Moines, Ia..... 10.9 9.4 7.5 4 *9.8 
Davenport, Ia...... 11.1 96 91 4 *10 

Mason City, Ia.. 113 98 9.3 4 *10.2 
St. Louis, Mo ss aeet| OSS 7.5 *4 9.6 
Kansas City, Mo... 10.4 8.9 6.9 *4 7.5 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 10.4 89 84 *4 9.3 
Pergo, NN. ........ E27 1.3 16.7 t 11.6 
Minot, N. D........ 14 2.3 4 12.9 
Huron, 8. D...... 12 10.5 10 5 10.9 
Wichita, Kans... . 95 66 $5 4 7.8 


*Taxes: in the tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, Ic city tax. Kerosine 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, Iowa 3c per gal. state tax, 
not included in above prices. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crown, and 
Ic on Stanolind (latter effective June 9, 1937). 
Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


line sine 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
Omaha, Neb BS 10 6 10.3 
McCook..... ree 9.5 6 10 
PO op vicvak ons Ee 8 9 6 10.7 
North Platte....... 12.3 94 6 ll 
Scottsbluff. ....... 13 7.9 6 11.8 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial 
Conaumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


S. O. Louisiana 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 

Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Little Rock, Ark...... 7.25 9.7% 7.5 ll 
Alexandria, La....... 6.75 9.25 8 *%11.5 
Baton Rouge, La..... 6.75 9.25 8 * 9.5 
New Orleans, La...... 6.75 9.25 *10 *9 
Lake Charles, La « 6.75 9.25 8 11.5 
Shreveport, La....... 5.5 8 8 *10 
Lafayette, La.... ye: 9.5 8 *11.5 
Bristol, Tenn......... 10.25 ll 8 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9.5 12 8 14 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 10 Bao 8 14.5 
Memphis, Tenn... ... 8 10.5 8 12.5 
Nashville, Tenn. ... 9 11.5 8 12 


*Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c 
state, le federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana has 
kerosine tax of le per gal.; in addition New Orleans 
has Ic parish tax, none of which are included in above 


prices. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, leas 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
May 15, 1937, thru territory; commercial consumers 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time will be billed at 
posted consumer t.w. price; those taking less than 
50 gals. at one time will be billed at 4c per gal. over 


Undivided dealers get 





U. S. Motor Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Gaso- 
line 

*T.W. S.S. Taxes 
Dallas, Tex vaeuen a 8 5 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 7 10 5 
Houston, Tex........ 7 11.5 5 
San Antonio, Tex... 7.3 10.5 5 


*Price is t.w. price to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Continental Oil 


Cenoco Bronze (Regular Grade) 
Demand (Third Grade) 
—Dealer Prices— Gaso- Kero- 


Conoco De- line’ sine 

Bronz-z-z mand Taxes T.W. 
Denver, Colo......... 10.5 9.5 5 11.5 
Grand Junc., Colo. ...14 13 5 15 
Pueblo, Colo......... 11.5 10.5 5 10.5 
Casper, Wyo........ 12 11 5 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 8 7 5 13 
Billings, Mont........ 13 10 6 13 
Butte, Mont....... 13.5 10.5 6 18.5 
Great Falls, Mont 13 ll 6 15.5 
Helena, Mont........ 4 13 6 15.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .12 10 5 16 
Boise, Ida...........13 10.5 6 18 
Twin Falls, Ida.......15 12.5 6 18 
Albuquerque, N. M...11 10 t6.5 12 
Roswell, N. M....... 11 8.5 16.5 10.5 
Santa Fe, N.M..... 2 9.56 7 12 
Muskogee, Okla...... 9.5 7 5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 8.5 6.5 5 7 
Tulsa, Okla........ Oe 5 5 6 
Ft. Smith, Ark....... 9.25 6.25 5 7.5 
Little Rock, Ark..... 9.25 7.425 7.5 8 
Texarkana, Ark...... 9 7 5 8 

tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 
*Includes le city tax. 
S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
yaso- Kero- 


line sine 
T.W. S.S. Taxes T.W. 
San Francisco, Cal....13.5 14.5 4 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal..... 13 14 4 10 
Promo, Cal... sccces 14.5 15.5 4 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz........15.5 16.5 6 %3.5 
ME TOW cancececs 15.5 16.5 § 13.5 
Portland, Ore........ 14 15 6 13.5 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 14 15 6 13.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 17 18 6 16.5 
acoma, Wash....... 14 15 e 13.5 


Flight Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal... .12 13 4 
Los Angeles, Cal..... 11.5 12.5 4 
i Oo eee 13 14 4 
pe eee 14 15 5 
Phoenix, Ariz........14 15 6 
Portland, Ore........12.5 13.5 6 
Seattle, Wash. ....... 12.5 13.5 6 
Spokane, Wash....... 18.5 16.5 6 

acoma, Wash....... 12.5 13.5 6 


*Arizona has kerosine tax of 5c per gal., not 
included in above prices. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price on 
Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 100% 
dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, 
both 100% and split dealers, 2c. 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, to all classes of 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over. Stan- 
avo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard Gas- 
olines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank 
wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., le per gal. above 
posted t.w. price. Discounts on kerosine: in tank 
cars, 3c off tank truck price; plant deliveries to 
jobbers, 2.5c below tank truck price. 


Canada 


PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-Star Imperial Gasoline 











Discounts to undivided dealers, le off t.w. price, 
except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 
pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
territory. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car, tank wagon or 
dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation 
gasoline in several marketing territories. 


Ss. 0. OHIO 
Thru Ohio 


Esso Aviation 


Consumer Gasoline 

Bawe Taxes 
TR et ctacateu 15.5 5 
16.5 5 
Ce GH ic cccwecens 17.5 5 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below consumer poated 
t.w. price, shown above. 

S. O. INDIANA 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasoline 
73 Octane Number 


Chicago, Ill..... kowwee 14.9 4 
Detroit, Mich........ 16.5 4 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 15.1 5 
Minneapolis, Minn... .15.3 5 
Se. Lawie, BO... ..<..+-34.8 3 
Kansas City, Mo......14.2 4 
2 8 ee 16.5 4 
Huron, S. D... ee 5 


*Includes Ic ‘city tax. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Aviation Gasoline 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex 85 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Conoco Special Gasoline 


Gasoline 


Dealer Taxes 
Denver, Colo......... 145 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo......15 5 
Helena, Mont..... wale 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 
Albuquerque, N. M....14 6 5 


*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 


Ss. O. CALIFORNIA 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
TW 

Phoenix, Ariz........17.5 6 
Los Angeles, Cal......15 4 
San Francisco, Cal....15.5 4 
i, ae 17.5 5 
Portland, Ore........ 16 6 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 16 6 
Spokane, Wash....... 19 6 


Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Posted Tank Wagon Prices 


Mineral 
Spirits V.M.&P. 
a Se ere 11.5 15.5 
I BENE i. 066 cn eewe 15.5 jee 
Waninataty Dk Giccscccecse 15 re 
Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities, 


at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. 
on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5¢ higher 
price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on 
over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y..... ear 10.5 12 
*New York City 9.5 10.5 
Rochester, N.Y 12 12 
Syracuse, N. 12 14.5 
Boston, Mass 11.5 11.5 
Bridgeport, Conn 11 11.5 
Hartford, Conn 10.5 iL 
Providence, R. I 11.5 12. 


*Prices apply to consemers only in) quantities 
over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5c¢ per gual. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 














: Philadelphia, Pa............ 11.5 12.5 
posted consumer t.w. yey Generally, the posted (Regular Grade) _ evens apa meee 13 : 14 
consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the dealer ade Kero- Pittsburgh, Pa.............. 12.5 14.5 
| price less 0.5¢ per gal. w Gasoline TW Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
ie Taxes T.W. Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
® % * Hamilton, Ont.......16 6 7 apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. | Teme? oat 2 16 6 7 = ~"s. ©. ONO 
° b4 4 Ss. O. 
Humble Motor Fuel a se ol — g =. s. V.M.&P. 
(Regular Grade) SRE POR, BEAD... 00+. 7 s il Solvent Naphtha 
. Regina, Sask........ 19 2 21 , ae Atay 
Gaso- Kero- Saskatoon, Sask......21.3 ? 23.3 Tite ORO. cs ccsesccecccece 12.5 13.5 
line sine Edmonton, Alta......19.3 7 21.5 Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
*T.W. SS. Taxes T.W. Calgary, Alta....... 16.5 ? 18.5 Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
lS Serer 9 12 5 8 Vancouver, B. C...... 16 7 23 and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- 
Ft. Worth. Texs...... 9 13 5 8 Montreal, Que........ 15 > 15 counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 
Houston, Tex. ...... 9.5 13.5 5 8 St. John, N. B.......14.5 10 18.35 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75c; 2.500 to 
San Antonio, Tex.... 9 13 5 8 Halifax, N S....... 14.5 10 18.5 4,999 gals., lc; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c 
\CTOBER 26, 1938 


AS 

















TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include ins 
taxes, shown in separate column, include le federal, and state tazes; also city and county tazres as indicated in footnotes. : 


tion fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
erosine tank wagon prices also do not include tazes; 


kerosine tares, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Oct. 24, 1938, as posted by 


principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, 


but subject to later correction. 








S. O. INDIANA 


(Prices include state and federal tazes) 


Oleum_ V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 


Chicago, . eer 16.2 16.5 18.9 
Detroit, Mich.... 19.2 18.2 19.7 
Kansas City, Mo. 13.9 14.9 14.4 
St. Louis, Mo..... 14.2 15.2 12.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 18.8 19.8 19.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 19 20 2.7 


Note: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, 
include state tax. Prices shown are base prices, 
before discounts 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 

Naphtha Solvent 
NS Boa rain a ie Wath 10.5 9.5 
New York Harbor.......... 10 9 
Philadelphia district......... 10.5 9 
ae re 10.5 9.5 
DID ogc ce n.ocbsainee-e 10.5 9.5 
Ohio points, delivered....... 8.875 *8 


*This is on rubber solvent. 

Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c leas than on V.M.&P 


Latest Changes 


From Oct. 18 to Oct. 24 inclusive. 
Dates and amounts of changes shown. 
See table for full current prices. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil-——Mobilgas: 
Bangor split dealer t. w. cut le, Oct. 20. 
S. O. Indiana—Red Crown: 
Chicago metropolitan area dealer price 
cut 0.5c, Oct. 22. 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 

dates not previously shown in table. 

Table in this issue is corrected to show 
these changes. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Mobilgas: 
Jamestown consumer t. ec. and_ split 
dealer t. w. cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 17. 
Atlantic Refining—Kerosine: 
Brunswick cut 1c, Oct. 14. 
S. O. Kentucky—Crown Gasoline: 
Consumer t. w. and dealer prices ad- 
justed, thru Alabama and Georgia, Oct. 
3; and thru Florida, Oct. 6. Details: 
Birmingham, Mobile and Montgomery, 
cut 0.5c, Oct. 3. Atlanta, up 1.5¢c; 
Augusta and Macon, up 0.5¢; and 
Savannah up lec, all Oct. 3. Jackson- 
ville up 2c; Miami, cut 0.5¢c; and 


Tampa, up 3c, all Oct. 6. Vicksburg, 
cut 0.5c, Oct. 3. 
Tampa cut lc, Sept. 22. 
Kyso Gasoline: 

Prices adjusted, thru) Alabama _ and 
Georgia, Oct. 3; and thru Florida, Oct. 
6. Details: Birmingham, Mobile and 
Montgomery, all cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 3. At- 
lanta up 2.5c; Savannah up 0.5¢c, Oct. 
3. Jacksonville and Pensacola cut 
0.5e; and Tampa up 2c, all Oct. 6. 

Tampa cut 2.5c, Sept. 22. 

Vicksburg cut 1c, Oct. 3. 

Kerosine: 

Cut 0.5¢ to le, thru Kentucky, except 
Paducah unchanged, Oct. 15 with Cov- 
ington and Louisville cut 1c; Lexing- 
ton 0.5c. 

Cut 0.5¢c, thru Mississippi, Oct. 14. 

Prices adjusted thru Alabama _= and 
Georgia, Oct. 13. Details: Birming- 
ham and Mobile, cut 0.5c; Montgom- 
ery up 0.5c; Atlanta up ic; Augusta 
up 2c; Macon cut 0.5¢c; and Savannah 
eut ic. 

Prices adjusted, thru Florida, Oct. 6 
Jacksonville unchanged; Miami cut 
le; Pensacola cut 2c; and Tampa cut 
0.5¢c. 

S. O. Nebraska—Red Crown Gasoline: 

McCook dealer cut 1c, Oct. 14. 

Naphtha 
Socony-Vacuum—Mineral Spirits: 

Buffalo, Syracuse and Hartford, cut 0.5c, 

Oct. 24. 
V7. oie 

Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Hart- 

ford cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 24. 











Fuel Oil 


(Continued from page 38) 


steady market for these oils at the 
Gulf were holding eastern seaboard 
prices firm, traders said. 


TULSA, Oct. 24. Mild weathe 
in the north and middlewest and un- 
certainty arising from recent crude 
price cuts were factors contributing 
to quiet trading in light fuel oils, ac 
cording to reports in the Mid-Con- 
tinent last week. Mid-Continent sup 
plies, however, were closely held with 
prices firm, traders said. Cooler wea 
ther the latter part of the week was 
expected by some sellers to stimulate 
deliveries, especially against contracts. 

Heavy fuel shipments to railroads 
and industrial concerns were off 
slightly and stocks continued large, 
refiners said. 


Wax 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24. Wax mar 
kets were without feature the third 
week of October. Prices for fully re 
fined and white crude scale grades 


were steady, with export and domestic 


demand providing sufficient movement 
to prevent any appreciable stock build 
up, according to reports. 


Most sellers here said they were 


asking a minimum of 2.35 cents fol 
white crude scale; several said they 
were quoting up to 2.5 cents. 


Birthday Luncheon 
For Oil Company 


TULSA, Oct. 24. More than 300 
members of the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce attended a birthday lunch- 
eon for the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. Oct. 14. The occasion was the 
25th anniversary of the company’s 
operations in Tulsa and West Tulsa. 

President Jacob France of the Mid- 
Continent corporation, Vice President 


R. W. McDowell, and J. R. Koontz, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Frisco railway, 
were speakers. 

Both Tulsa newspapers carried spe- 
cial sections in their Sunday, Oct. 16 
issues, devoted to the record and his 
tory of the corporation. 

* * * 

The Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
in connection with its 25th anniversary 
celebration, held a meeting in Tulsa 
last week of all its wholesale and re- 
tail division managers. 











No. 1 No. 2 No.4 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 


Atiantio City; To Biss occas cee 8.0 6.0 6.0 
RI 3. Sc alain ees wie wwe 8.0 6.0 6.0 
eS ene ees Eee 
II Sk 5s dchase's: 6 n't iano 7.8 6.5 6.0 
Wennston, D. Co... occ cces 7.29 65 6.5 
LS eae ere 7.0 6.0 6.0 
RET Ree eee See i 2: ee 
OS Re ear 7.25 6.25 6.25 
ED i 0 Cte “Tite kane 
OS SP errr er we oe 
ET ee S.75 7.25 
Caoeweonton, G. Chics ovccccscees 3.5 7.0 
SERRE ee ry 9.5 8.0 
DDRII 0 v8 5 cha seeneds 10.2 8.7 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC, 
(S. O. New York Division) 


No.2 No.3 No. 4 
ee 6.50 6.50 6.50 
3. Sb ER err ren 6.50 6.50 6.00 
ee ree 7.50 7.50 7.50 
DN MND cs 6 sks aeeeeeas 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Se epr ae 7.0. 3.8 <0 
Manchester, N. H............. 6.50 6.50 6.50 
ee | ST Eee 8.00 8.00 8.00 
SOMREONG, SMR. < cscs sisncse eae 6.00 6.00 6.00 
New Haven, Conn............ 5.25 5.235 §.23 
oo ee err 6.00 6.00 6.00 


Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with 

kerosine 








TANK WAGON MARKETS, HEATING OILS 


Prices in Effect Oct. 24, 1938 


Following are posted tank wagon prices of various grades of heating oil at the poinis shown in sarious territories. 
Prices are in cents per gallon. 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 
ATLANTIC REFINING Cont'd 
5 6.00 6.00 


Philadelphia, Pa........ ie ; 6.00 
Allentown, Pa.......... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del........ 7.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Springfield, ee 8.00 6.50 .... 6.50 
Worcester, Mass........ 8.00 6.00 .... 6.00 
Hartford, Conn......... Te 6.0 ccs OO 
Ss. O. OHIO 

Columbus Division and 

re 7.50 7.50 7.00 
CES GE ss civic cece’ 8.00 8.00 7.00 
ee 8 er eee 8.00 8.00 7.50 


Nole: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment 
hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 
Ss. O. INDIANA 
Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 

No. 1 Stanoles 


Fuel Furnace 
Co cc caweeacdewnness (a)6.5 5 
EE rer rte wits (b)7.8 
TS a ee ery ee ses rca 
a Serer eee ee 8.4 7.7 
MUIR. Av.ci'ssa0snc cede 7.8 7.8 
RE SA ere re Oe § (c)6.7 
| NS ee ee 0.8 6.8 - 
(a) For 400 gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals., 7; 


1 to 149 gals., 8c. 

(b) Excluding 4c state tax 

(c) For 400 gals & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; 1 to 
99 gals., 8c. ; 

Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up to 2c higher than above quotations. 
































NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


















































————— ——--__- ——E 
SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE | 
All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spol shipment (10 to 15 days). In cargo markets, 
spot shipment is 90 days. Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated, unless otherwise noted. Federal, state or municipal lazes not included. Prices quoted apply 
on ts made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor 
method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
Eastern Domestic Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
(Int fi i In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per tbl.: For Export Shipment: 
mter-refinery and export prices not included.) j) Diesel fuel oil... . .. $1.525-$1.55 $1.525-$1.55 | KEROSINE 
MOTOR GASOLINE (k)Grade C fuel oil... $0.70 -$0.90 $0.70 -$0.90 | ggwiw a) 4.125-— 4.25(a) 4.25 -4.50 
Prices Effective Oct. 24 Cased Goods: (Per case 41-43 We os ce cvomck 3.875~ 4 125 ; 3 875 1 125 
(a) 65 U. S. Mot 14 == ) 595 Qe ONG ss aicawees $.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 
District: (a)60-64 Oct. Oct. & Above | 460 ep bicad, ander  ” $1579 $1.40 $1,525 | GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
AON .. a euag . = - ‘ = +. - os mo en rr $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 } oe a Shipment 
° - Narbor...... aio = = 2.43 = ‘ ‘o> -p. " | x : 

hiladelphia......... 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 65 oct. g above .. $1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.70 | pein aes index $30 3.50 
are = apaalabeali lines eo ile es re a 6.50 (h) 40-43 w.w. kerosine $1 30 $1. 40 $1.30 -$1.40 | 43-47 diesel index... 3.50 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 
Wilmington, N. Cc. ees 6 50 % 200 673 z — Kerosine, p.w.... . $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 | 48-52 diesel index... (a) 3.50 3. 625(a) 3.50 -3.625 
Charleston, S. . 6.50 - 7°00 675 ie 7°35 | 53-57 diesel index... (a) 3.625-3.75 (a) 3.625-3.75 
Sa avs axaas 50 - 7. "$0 - 7.25 
poate ‘epenshes : 4 ‘a “o co és 7°53 New York Export | For Domestic and /or Export Shipment 
—— eigen wena 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 (Cents per gal. in bbls. F.a.s. New York) ee Oil — o)$t 55 o)$1.55 

Ee 6.25 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 Grade C bunker oi 
Providence.......... 6.25 - 7.00 6.50 7.00 CYLINDER OILS (Pennsylvania Products) for ship's bunkers... (0) $005 0) $0.75 

area ‘ Bright stock: | Grade C bunker oil, in ; » 
Dietrice, WATER WHITE KEROSINE Light, 25 p.t 21.50 eo ee | cargoes............ $0.60 $0.65 $0.60 $0.65 
strict: 2 rs ee Ss oo = } ' 
N.Y. harbor... 4.78 -§.00 Cherleston §.00-8.25 Neate! oil: MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 
(b)N. Y. harbor 4.625-4.875 Savannah. 5.00-5.25 200 3 color, 25 p.t.... 22.50 22 50 | (Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., f.a.s.; in bulk, f.o.b 
Philadelphia... 4.75-5.00 Jacksonville 5.00-5.25 150 3 color, 25 p.t..... 21.50 21.50 terminals 
| a ee ora — P Sarg - = s.r., unfiltered . . 15.50 -16.50 15.50 -16.50 Oct. 24 
prfolk....... .00-5.25 oston... .75-5 50 s.r., unfiltered.... 17.50 18.50 17.50 -18.50 : 9 R: 
Wilmington, N.C.5.00-5.25 Providence 4.75-5.00 600 fl., a.r............ 18.00 -19 00 18.00 -19.00 ee wen. ©. SEO Set Bernas 17 Pac 15 
(e)FUEL OILS SE wns ssss1 Se Eee Sa 150-160 vis. D 210 brt. stock: _ 
N. Y. 0-10 rer . 19 00 -20 50 13 00 -14.75 
N. Y. harb. harb. bagges P _ 10-25 DD... ; cknes 18.50 -20.00 12.50 -14.25 
No 4.75 - 5.00 4.625- 4.875 Wax, Domestic and Export ar ~prehaiecendenne 18.50 -20.00 13.00 -14.50 
fee ere 4.125- 4.25 3.875- 4.125 (A.S.T.M. Tests. Meltin : 120 vis. D 210 brt. 
me = of — .5.1T.M. a g points, however, are A.M.P., - e e 
a teeter eeeeseene ase" 250 3.75 - 4.125 = higher than oe Export prices, f.a.s., carloads. stock............. 18.50 -20.00 13.00 -14.50 
je Dice eeeeerenees (s)d1. Lo , sete eens omestic prices, f.o.b. refineries in New Orleans & ‘i - 
ING. 6.2.05. sescccee. $0.85 -$0.95 New York districts in bags, carloads, with 0.2c dis- Oct. 24 Oct. Vi 
Phil ‘ 2 count allowed for shipment in bulk, except where 180 vis. No. 3color neutral: Bulk Bulk 
vila. dist. Balt. dist. noted below. Scale solid; fully refined, slabs in bags) 0-10 p.p.......... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
DR erwnk ae neue 4.75 - 5.00 5.00 - 5.25 , , , . 15-30 p.p.......... 9.50 10.00 9.50 -10.00 
Nos. 2-S............. 4.25 4.25 Prices Effective Oct. 24 250 sia: Sa. & edlet wae 
oe Gaprapaeene ae 4.00 4.00 - 4.25 New York . eee one oreo ; , 
Ut re $1.15 $1.15 Domestic Export 0-10 p.p......---. ” aa a = a e a 
IR G53 xcaucaasoes $0.95 $0.95 124-6 Y.C. scale...... 2.35 - 2.50 2.35 - 2.50 ben tte 90-1125 9 .60-11.35 
122-4 W.C. le..... 2.35 — 2.50 2.35 = 2.5 iy ' _ 0 9 97 > 95 
Bost. dist. Prov. dist. 124-6 W.C. ecale... 3°33 230 2133 - 2°80 OREN. 7.9 a Fee 
N ci Se ae eee 75 - 5.00 S «= 5 123-5 Fully ° ——a 3.75 3.375- 3.50 
Nos. 23.0.0... ia.38 sa" 125-7 Fully rfd....... 3.90 3.50 - 3.625 SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
No. 4 [ee ats 4.00 — 4.25 4 00 — 4 95 128-30 Fully rfd eeeee (D4 00 3.65 - 3.875 os ; ° . f 
leaker ‘os —" : eS ts = 130-2 Fully rfd.... || (4 35 4.00 - 4.123 (Vis. at 100° cold test 0, bulk export shipment, f.o.b 
ee erent 3095 30:95 133-5 Fully rfd....... (1)4.65 4.40 - 4.625 terminals.) 
ee ees , iy 135-7 Fully rfd....... (1)4.90 5.00 - 5.125 Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
(d) Bunker . Vis. Color 
District: C Fuel (d) Diesel Oil Do orn ieee memes. ..... $.75 00 4.75 -— 5.00 
N. Y. harbor......... ($0.95 (g)$1.75 waa a ae ~ gael 200 No. 3........--- 625 675 6.25 - 6.75 
Philadelphia.....__.. (f)$0_95 (2)$1.75 124-6 Y.C. ecale...... 2.353 - 2.50 2.35 =- 2.50 300 No. 3.. aes 6.75 7.235 6.75 7.40 
Baltimore. .......... (f)$0.95 (g)$1.75 toe Bp” Le aa [a tn ta ee 500 No. 3%......... 7-50 825 7.50 - 8.25 
ne aw Ee (e) $0.95 $1.7 ap Po yee gill So oe 750 No. 4........+-. $.25- 8.75 8.25 - 8.7% 
Charleston........... $0.90 $1.75 a A = epee : 00 to : _* 1200 No. 4.......--. 8.75 —- 9.25 8.75 - 9.25 
Oe, ee (e)$0 .90 $1.785 28.30 FE ily 8 1 3.90 3.50 - 3.625 SOONG 6.55. occ ees: 900 950 9.00 - 9.50 
"7a°¢ -OrOV PULY TiG...... . “ ~~ @ io 
Jacksonville... ...... (e)$0.90 $1.785 ae cae (1)4.00 3.65 - 3.875 
, ee (e) $0.85 $1785 130-2 Fully rfd....... (1)4.35 4.00 - 4.125 Red Oils: 
Se "ie $1.05 $1.85 133-5 Fully rfd....... ()4.65 4.40 - 4.625 Vis Cates 
on, ee (1 $0.95 (g)$1.75 7 . ae _ 
,- an “ * | » OF 4.7 5.00 
Providence. ......... $0.95 $1.75 = 73 — 6 25 — 6.75 6 23 - 675 
. ‘ , Gulf Coast 300 No. 5-6...... 6.73 - 7.2 6.75 - 7.25 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil 500 No. 5-6 ~ 4 8 95 750 - 8 25 
esate — (F.o.b. ship, Gulf oil terminals; minimum 20,000 bbls.: 750 No. 6.6. a oe ae $.75 8.25 - 8.75 
r 3 —_— representing traders’ opinions) 1960 No. §-6......... 93.723 -9.23 8%.75 -— 9.3 
A ee, Bee ard ics 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 2000 No. 5-6 9 00 950 9.00 — 9.50 
es - ; ' - ie ° 2 i Oriccaans 
indieare — nee a3 ae vvaeen Eaeetive Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; 
Norfolk dist. . : : : f : ke 4.25 ; ' i For Domestic shipment: prices for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
Savannah dist........ een 4.25 MOTOR GASOLINE = 
Jacksonville dist... ... iS 4.25 9 oct. & below. ..... a) 4.375-4.625 4.5 4.625 
: — “430 4.73, 4.625- 4.73 Tanker Rates 
65-67 octane......... 4.75 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
68-70 octane......... > 00 9.25 5.00 -— 5.25 Cerone er rates =  agoreen ma ms 
JE Ss shillings per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling; 8S. 
P fi E . ia FL EL aay i ae wee ports cents per bbl.) 
acl 1¢ xpor le Bee eee eee ereeeee >. #0 F2 « so 
PR v0 ds 4d eu teeaune 3.50 3.50 Rates Effective Oct. 21 H 
. ‘ ‘ KEROSINE 
(i) (Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo > / 
lots, cents per gal., except where otherwise noted.) 41-43 w.w.........6.. 3.875 $125) 3.875- 4.125 a? _ ee oy _ 
Prices Effective Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Cae apart Speete oe 
U. S. Motor, under GASOLINE a a my r 

SO icici 4.75 - 4.875 4.875- 5.00 U. S. Motor Gasoline Gulf-U.K. /Cont.(q) 12/12 /6-13/ 12/3 13/-13/9 
400 e.p. blend, under no octane guarantee 4.25 £.75 Aruba-U.K. /Cont.(q) 4 ’ c 

een 1.875- 5.00 5.00 - 5.125 60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline, , ” CLE RA Beer 

° e 5.0 5.125 i 
400 ep. biend 65 66:65 cotane 150 175 Gulf-N. Atlantic (r) 

oct. & above...... 5.00 — 5.125 5.125- 5.375 66-68 octane 175 - 5.00 ey > 

(h) 38-40 w.w.kerosine 1.25 4.75 4.25 - 4.75 69-71 octane 5.00 — 5.25 cet gf ge ag Py - 
41-43 w.w. kerosine... $1.75 = 5.00 4.75 - 5 00 61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline poo Ny. ann 17.5 19. 

. = o> = = 5 OS Paes ee antes 15 75 gravity)...... 7.54 ri 
ew twee: 5.25550 5-58 | eg omee te fh Grade (36 | 

ots, : 0-7) octane ’ . 9c Grav. or Lighter) 6c 16-17¢ 

Dieselfuel, 24° & above $1.05 $1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 64-66 gga a * 7 Gasoline. .. 20¢ 21-22¢ 
Diesel fuel, under 24°.. $0.95 -$1.05 $0.95 -$1.05 60-65 octane 4.50 — 4.75 Kerosine. .. . 20c *21-22¢ 
(h) 30-34 diesel (gas oil) $1.17 -$1.25 $1.17 -$1.25 66-68 octane a Light Fuel. . . 2lc *21-22c 
(k) Grade C fuel oil... $0 60 $0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 69-71 octane 5.00 - 5.25 *Correction: These rates in effeet Oct. 17 also. 

(a) Prices nominal. (b) In barge lots. (c) Fuel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. (d) In ships’ bunkers. (e) For barging, add Sc per bbl. 
(f) For barging,add Sc to 6c per | bl. (g) For barging, add 6.5¢ to 7.5c per bbl. (h) 150 fire point. (i) For San Francisco cargo prices, add “yy bbl. to cargo prices shown 
above. (j) Pacific Specification 200. (k) Pacific Specification 400. (1) Shipment either in bags or in bulk. (m) Less than } of 1% sulfur. (n) No prices reported. (o) Barging 

5 gl 
Se per bbl. additional at some Gulf ports. (p) Second-hand barrels. (q) Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both inclusive. (r) Venezuela loading, 
same rate; Tampico, 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. (s) Low pour test, low viscosity, No. 5 generally quoted at $1.25. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 


1 




















EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Sept. 1, 1938, except Corning 
Oct.’ 18, 1938) a 
9 Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 


Li cihinh Ske nse eeet kee mecen aeee 1.34 
neg Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 

wo I INT SAR ER ee: - $1.28 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

Bimcmear gs, O)) oo ooo owe acee ven nceees $1.18 


Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). ..$0.97 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
Y.) (Effective Sept. 1, 1938).......... $1.68 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (E ffective Sept. 1, 1938) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines*$1 .61 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.61 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other lower districts range down to $1.56 per bbl. 


at well. 
MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. : 
Midland, MidJand County (Oct. 14, 1938) $0 .925 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938 
Allegan, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 


equal grades. . eA J goss .$0.925 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville. ..$0.90 
Freeman. . en is $0 87 
West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades $0.74 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938 


Illinois and Princeton $1.05 
Illinois Basin ; $1.15 
Owensboro, (Western Ky. $1.10 
Lima, O. $0.90 


Posted by Owensboro C ‘orp. 
Illinois Basin: 
Beecher City (Effective Oct. 13, 1938)..... $1.15 
Centralia Field: 
Congested District (Effective Oct. 1, 1938) .$1.15 
Area Outside Congested District (Effective 
Oct. 13, 1938) ..... 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 

Louden, Fayette County, IIL. . : $1.15 
Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
(Effective Oct. L4, 1938 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 
Big Sandy River $1.12 
Kentucky River.... $1.20 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 12, 1938) 

Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.) , $1.10 
Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 
(E i ~ Oct. 13, 1938) 
ee a Ie CR rere $1.10 
Owensboro Dieta? Ky.. (eGbenene at 1.10 


CG ANADIAN FIE LDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 
PN 650 5a) ass Relea ns Kae a-h aw onsale a aioe $2.10 


ee Pa et ene eee $2.17 

Alberta—Turner Valley 

(Prices f.0.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Jan. 5. 1938) 
Crude Oil 

40-40 9°... .. $1.14 53-53 .9 $1.40 
41-41.9..... ve» Bae 54-54.9 1.42 
OS! Sf eee 1.18 55-55 .9 1.44 
43-43 9 ee 56-56 .9 1.46 
44-44.9......... 1.22 £5 5, eee 1.48 
eee 1.24 Fe LUO 1.50 
46-46 9 .... 1 26 §9-59.9........ 1.52 
fot See 1.28 69-60 .9 1.54 
ae Be OO 1.30 2 ee 1.56 
49-49 .9......... 1.32 G2-62..9.... 620% 1.58 
Ses ccuxeens, Mae 63-63 .9 1.60 
JS Saar ie 64-64.9........ 1.62 
§2-52.9 .38 
i rude Naphtha, 65 grav. & above......... $2.14 


Absorption Gasoline 
90% Hec., 20 Ib. Reid v.p........ 








North-North Central and Central Texas 
‘exas Co. 





Stano- Sinclair- *Conti- Mag- 
lind Prairie nental nolia 
Effective Oct. 17 Oct. 11 Oct. 12 
1938: 
Below 21° $0.60 
21-2 21 9.. .62 
y .64 
: 66 , 
24-24.9 68 $0.76 $0.7 $0.79 
25-25.9 70 for for for 
26-26.9 72 oil oil oil 
27-27.9 7 below below below 
28-28 .9 76 ae 29 
29-29 .9 7 .78 81 81 
30-30 .9 80 . 80 83 83 
31-31.9 82 .82 85 85 
32-32.9.... . 84 84 .87 .87 
33-33.9.... . 86 . 86 .89 .89 
34-34.9... 88 .88 91 91 
35-35 ..9... 90 .90 .93 93 
36-36.9.. 92 92 95 .95 
37-37 .9 94 94 .97 97 
38-38.9... .96 .96 .99 .99 
39-399 .98 .98 1.01 1.01 
40-40 .9. 1.00 1.00 1.03 1.03 
41-41.9... for for for 1.05 
42-42.9... oil oil oil 1.07 
43-43 .9... 10 & 40 & 40 & 1.09 
44-44.9.... above above above 1.11 
45 & above. 1.43 


*Effective Oct. 11, by Continental, in North Tex.; 
Oct. 12, by Texas Co. in North & North Central 
lexas. Texas Co.’s lowest grade is 28-28.9, at $0.79. 

Jefferson County, Texas 
Beaumont West Beaumont 


Magnolia) (Humble 
(Oct. 12, 1938) (May 1, 1938 
20 $0.79 

. 0.82 *$0.95 

0.85 0.98 

0.88 1.01 

0.91 1.04 

0.94 1.07 

0.97 1.10 

1.00 1.13 

1.02 1.35 

1.04 1.17 

1.06 1.19 

1.08 1.21 

1.10 1.23 

32 1.25 

1.14 1.27 

1.16 1.29 

1.18 1.31 

36-36.9... 1.20 1.33 
37-37.9... .22 ..33 
38-38 .9 1.24 1.37 
39-39 .9 ‘ 1.26 1.39 
40 & above 1.28 1.41 


*For below 21°. 

Oct. 11, '38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. posted same 
gravity and price schedule in West Beaumont field 
as Magnolia. 

TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
*West Central Texas) 
Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


24-24.9 $0.71 35-35.9... $0.93 
25-25 .9 73 36-36.9... 95 
26-26.9 75 St-37 .9.. é 97 
97.27 Ds. ef 38-38 .9 99 
28-28 .9 79 39-399 1.01 
29-29 .9 81 10-40 .9 1.03 
30-30 .9 83 41-41 .9 1.05 
31-31 .9 85 42-42.9 1.07 
32-32.9 87 43-43 .9 1.09 
33-33.9.. ; 89 44-44.9 i ti 
34-34.9 = 45 & above. . 1.13 


™#*Ine ludes Brow n, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shac kelford. 
Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 
Nole: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 
*Fast Central Texas 
Effective Oct. i, 19: 38) 





Tide-Water Associated...............+.+:: $1.10 
*Effective Oct. 11 by Humble and Stanolind; 
Oct. 12 Magnolia, Texas, Tide Water; Oct. 13 
by Gulf. 
Shell also 


ted on Oct. 11, 1938, in Livingston 
area, Polk 


ounty, Texas, $1.10. 
NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Oct. 11, 1938) 
(Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 
Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for N. La.-Ark. Crude, which see under that 
company. 
(Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, a es 
COON. SIE «5 o5 och skis Rk bisnes da eacswe curses 
WEST TEXAS AND NEW ieee 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, *Gaines, 
Glasscock, Howard, *Reagan, Upton, Winkler and 
oo Counties, Texas and Lea county, New 
Mexico). 


Below 20 $0.53 DS eee ee $0.75 
- Serre 55 Aree ons 
BEARE Suscxsicve 57 32-32.9.. .79 
+ > i re 59 eee 81 
eae 61 ot eee .83 
24-24.9 63 hy eee 85 
Es 1 re 65 eee .87 
26-26.9 .67 oS ek eee .89 
7 ge ree .69 2 ere 91 
2B-28 9.2.00. ‘ Pe | Sd .93 
ee a <a 40 & above...... .95 
PI: CEE CRIB abc's oars eee ems Sexe $0.78 


*\dded to this posting, Aug. 29, 1938. 

Oct. 12, '38, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, 
Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, Upton and Winkler 
—— except that its lowest grade is below 25 
at $0 

Oct. 11, ’°38, Shell Petroleum met Humble in Crane, 
Ector, Glasscock, Howard, Upton and Winkler 
counties, Tex., and Lea county, N. M., except 
that its highest grade is 36 & above, at $0.87. It 
met Humble in Pecos, and in Pecos county Yates 
shallow pool, posted $0.65, 

Oct. 11, ’38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble 
in Hendrick field, by except that its lowest 
grade is below 26 at $0.6 

Oct. 12, '38, The _ en Co. posted in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex., and Lea county, N. a 
same prices as Humble in West Texas, except that 
its lowest grade is below 26, at $0.65, and its highest 
grade, 36 and above, at $0.87 

Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
29-299, at $0.63; plus 2c differential for each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 


COLORADO 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 


Below 29........$0.81 . oe | ae .. $0.95 
+ a 83 ~  eSf 3 
dep TR AEE 85 Ce > 
| Se 87 i, re | 
ee 89 ee > Eee 
A ee 91 40 & above...... 1.05 
34-34.9 .93 

Canon C ‘ity and Flore Ma TO Ss Shape kn $0.90 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
ill Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt _— ‘ 
Shin Wiboosl aie a areas 9 


Zoboroski crudes... . ) 
WU WIEN. gc sid os oes w's hs Ko ee oa te we omnes $0.93 
NT PI. «xa isco Swe ance we etecee $1.27 


Pettus a oi i eee $1.29 
Oct. 12, °38, Magnolia met Humble it in Darst Creek; 
posted $0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; 


$1.14 for Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in 








ot a. uiberty county Tex. 
eer $1.94 23-23 .9 $0.78 OF Li } : P 
90% Rec.. 17 th. Reid v.p............. 2... 208 24-219 "80 “a ee ee 
97 92 9 reek, 
MID-CONTINENT 36-96 . ra tr *Anahuac and Dickinson 
Oklahoma-Kansas 27-27.9 86 1.04 Below 20°. era ae. Ss ng $1.09 
*Carter *Conti- 28-28 .9 88 1.06 29-20 9 as, ‘: Po ; 1 
*Magnolia nental 29-29 .9 90 1.08 51-21 80 es " 1°13 
S. &. *Sinclair Texas 30-30 9.. 92 39-399 és 1.10 99.99 ~<seeptieaieere 2 83 ‘9... 1.15 
Indiana *Shell Co. 31-31.9 94 40 and above.... 1.12 93-93 Rene eo 86 ‘9... 1. 17 
Effective Oct. 17 *Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- O4-94 a oe 1.19 
1938 varro counties. 95.95 <i 92 9. : 1.21 
Below 21°. $0.70 $0.60 PANHANDLE TEXAS 36-26.9._ eee a... "1°93 
21-21.9 72 63 Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 27-279... ri eae a: 1.25 
ea 74 66 oray Carson- 28-28 9... _ 199 ae 1.27 
23 =: 9 76 69 County Hutchinson 99.299 9... _ 1.01 3.9... 1.29 
24-24 4 80 om (Effective Oct. 11. 1938) $090.9. ccas vs BOS 9. 1.31 
36-96 0 32 72 28-28 .9 - $0.72 $0.67 Shes) Sis. nc . 1.05 45 & above. 1.33 
97.97 9 84 a) 29-29 .9 0.74 0.69 Sk ee 1.07 
98-9 86 84 $0.86 coe : ri o 0.71 *Includes Barbers Hill, Cedar Point, Fairbanks, 
88 87 88 39.32 9 0 80 73 Gillock, Hull, Liberty, Orange, Pierce Junction and 
90 o0 00 33.33 9 0 82 : £9 Raccoon Bend (shallow sand). 
92 92 92 34-34.9 0.84 0.79 Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Satsuma 
: 94 94 35-35 .9 0.86 0.81 (Effective Oct. Ai, 1938) 
44 96 96 36-36 .9 0.88 0.83 .$0.95 $4-34.9..... .$1.19 
+ 98 98 37-37 .9 0.90 0.85 5: S5-85.9)...5..000 eal 
1.00 1.00 1.00 38-38 .9 0.92 0.87 .99 36-36.9.. 1.23 
1.02 1.02 1.02 39-39 .9 0.94 0.89 1.01 37-37.9 1.25 
tly 4 1.08 1.04 1.04 40-40.9 0.96 0.91 1.03 38-389 1.27 
$038.9 1,06 L.06 1.06 41-41.9 0.98 0.93 1.05 39-39.9... 1.29 
39-39 9 1,08 1.08 1.08 42-42 .9 1.00 0.95 1.07 40-40.9.. 1.31 
40 & above 1.10 1.10 1.10 43-439 1.02 0.97 1.09 41-41.9 1.33 
*Effective, by Carter, Oct. 13, posting only in 44-44.9 1.04 0.99 30-30.9... 1.11 42-42.9 1.35 
Okla.; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting only in Okla.; 45 & above 1.06 1.01 iS ae » 2.38 43-43:.9....... 1.37 
oe ag EB Oy Oct. 14, in Okla.-Kans., with lowest FAST TEXAS 32-32.9... <<) ee 44-44.9....... 1.39 
grade 2 21-21.9; Oct. 11. PY Cc ‘ontinental ‘Oil: Oct. 12 Effective *Oct. 11, 12, 13, 1938) 33-33.9.... Ruke 45 & above.. 1.41 
The Texas Co.; Oct. 22, Shell Petr. in Okla.-Kans. Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind, Texas Co., " (Continued on next page) 
are wet henrmonoe nena —- 
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South-Southwest Texas (cont’d (Effective Oct. 5, 1938) , on, BF 3908 baie by as — panned . ping 
> ; ’ 28) ng a ek Be ek cl 0.73 @. Gu oast crude: $0.82 for below 21, plus 3c 
Conroe...... — — bey — ooh cones $1.27 Urania, La. (Ark. Fuel Oil Co., Jan. 28, °37) eee pe Somryggnn — yi» age os on, 2c, to .~ b 
Jefferson County, Tez. . *Includes Bunkie, Caddo, Carterville, DeSoto, Gulf Coast, giethe 9 hi ‘iad oes ae & chee, 
For Beaumont, see prices by Humble, Magnolia | Homer, Haynesville, Rodessa, Sabine and Sarepta, — shes 2 
and Stanolind on previous page. in La.; El Dorado and Miller County, Ark. bias 
Posted by Humble (latter is Ark. part of Rodessa field). 
irando dean 4 0. ba ye prices in all La.-Ark. fields, | 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) ective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. 
Below 20°....... 0.7 33-33 .9 ...$1.09 tincludes Buc kner, Magnolia, and Village pools. ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
20-20.9 7 34-34.9 Rds 
20-20.9......... 77 34-34.9...... +o ke tIncludes these fields: Baton Rouge, Bayou, Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
21-33 ; tae sigh be = ae 2 ceeersne ; 3 geo Cheneyville, Darrow, Jeanerette, Lirette, 2. : ‘ ‘ 
Ser 8: 36-36.9...... : 5 N. Crowley and Roanoke. Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
pS .86 Ae. te ‘ : . 
oe rere = pose 4 se eeceee ‘a Posted by Continental Oil Co. Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
aan ree 95 40 40 9 : 1 23 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) Dutton Creek, W yo., same schedule as Stanolind 
26-26 > feet pe 2 Saath 1 <a y 4 posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 
38-28 ames “99 oS 9 1 — *Tepetate and *Ville Platte, La. .$1.03 $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
59-99 9 eel he oh aatey 101 43- 13 * esis 1 39 Oct. 12, 1938, Magnolia Pe strole sum ‘and The previous page. 
30-309 yoink 1.03 44-44 oS 1 31 Texas Co. " posted same ag Ped and price schedule 
31-31 * iad agetshs 105 ake... 133 as S. O. La. posts in N. La.-Ark. in these fields: Tensleep, Salt Creek field $0. 646 
32 39  apelekonghe ma ‘ mea gee ra 3ull Bayou, Cotton Valley o. eee | Iles, light. Col... 0.98 
ee eee eee —" ville, Pine Island, and Rodessa, La., and Eldorado Iles, heavy : 0.92 
*Includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Webb and and Rainbow, Ark.; Texas Co. in N. La. Both also | Elk ‘ini light 0.90 
Zapata counties, Tex. and Heyser and Placedo met S. O. La. in Smackover. Texas Co. posted $1.24 | Grass Creek, light 0.90 
crudes. ; for Garden Island, La. and $1.04 for Lafitte, La. | Frannie light : 0.55 
Oct. 12, °38, Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, Grass Creek, heavy ; 0.40 
$0.77 for below 21, plus 3c differential to 26-26.9, eee soles a . | Hamilton Dome, Wyo ~ 0.35 
$0.95; 27-27.9, $0.97; 28 & above, $0.99. *GULF COASTAL FIELDS Frannie heavy Fs eee 0.42 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938) Below 20. .......$0.79 30-30.9..... $1.08 | Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
20-20.9 7 : 82 31-31.9 1.10 
= 21-2 85 32-32.9... > a (Effective Oct. 11, 1938 
<P} « 88 33-33.9... 1.14 
' =. | 91 34-34.9... . 1.16 Elk Basin, Wyo ‘ii : $0.90 
: E> 5.8 94 35-359... 1.18 Grass Creek, light wTrttr te 
4 ae 32 97 36-36 .9 1.20 Rock Creek. . 1.00 
3 nf ct. 2 1.00 37-37 .9 1.22 Lance Creek 0.77 
Zs 7s AS 1.02 38-38 .9 1.24 er Couch. Mont. 0.92 
2! o 28-28 9 1.04 39-399 1.26 | : 
a ~~ “a a 29-299 1.06 40 & above 1.28 | 
22-22.9..0....... oil oil 80 | . 
23-23 .9.. Below Below 83 +Refugio (Effective May 1, 1938 
24-24.9.. . 2 25° 86 a tea ae : 
as ee ae $0.75 $0 68 89 Same prices as above Gulf Coastal crudes, plus Grass Creek heavy Polk Keel $0.50 
. | & see Earn dun 77 .70 .92 these grades: 
27-27 .9.. 4 ta 94 40-409 $1.28 A3-43 .9... $1.34 | 
pk SR 81 .74 .96 41-41 .9 1.30 44-44.9 . 1.36 | Effective Nov. 16, 1937 
in sakcsane'e 83 76 98 12-42.9. 1.32 45 & above...... 1.38 | ee ae 
ans ie . “80 eo tIncludes also Greta, O’'Connur-McFadden, Taft, Sunburst, Mont <2 0Sts $0.90 
ae oe "89 "99 1 04 Plymouth and Tom O'Connor crudes. 
Se ae 91 84 1.06 *Humble’s prices apply in these Texas fields 
~34.9... as .93 86 1.08 Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Mykawa, Sugar- P ‘ . ——* 
i ay liver * .95 88 1.10 land, Thompsons, Webster and West Columbia Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
oe oe 97 .90 1.12 Oct. 11, 1938, Stanolind posted in Clinton, Hast- Effective Oct. 11, 1938 
J: Sere 99 .92 1.14 ings, High Island, So. Houston, and Spindletop, 
38-38.9.. 1.01 94 1.16 same prices as Humble in Texas Gulf Coast fields, | Cat Creek, Mont $1.10 
Sa cccses oss tseals Bee .96 1.18 except that Stanolind’s lowest grade is below 21, | Big Muddy, Wyo ‘ errr ; 0.98 
40 & above.......... 1.05 .98 1.20 at $0.82. | Lance Creek, Wyo ea atta ee eT 0.77 





CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, be amp Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and 
Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Santa Maria Valley, by "Union Oil, Oct. 15, 1938. 




















. e 2 
= . = - ~~ 
Mu = rs =$3 => © 
= .68 in > ¢ E > gf &¢ ‘ 
eigia += § s § : SS «22 & » * ia< 95 = te 
Sete © S$ = - a ef = 8 -~& & Sn, OS x % 43 
GSES s § # 363 8 ; &@ & & gee 3 Sf £43343 iFhiis @ &@ + @ 
agepe® § So & 3 sp gh € § & BH 8S «5 53 o£ Bosh Sp BOG Oe Os 
eess f 62 gob 2 4)o8 § ¢ ity bis it bk io ag Hit a aio # 
Gravity FOES F < se £ £ 6S ce & - ££ But = BE ff SE f£ & ast of 3 S Be «ae 
14-14.9. $0.80 $0.79 $0.74 $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0.76 .... $0. 80 $0 "76 $0.76 $0.77 $0.78 .... $0.70 .... $0.70 $0. 70 aooa LO -O SS: 10 gare .65 
15-15.9. .80 .79 .74 .78 .79 .80 See Meus” eee .80 76 .76 7 ere + eee .70 + were 70 - 68 
16-16.9. 80 .79 .74 78 By .80 76 eee "80 7 ot 7 Py : .. er 70 70 70 70 70 
17-17.9. 80 .79 .74 78 81 . 80 76 naa nea .80 .76 .76 77 .78 we «as 70 70 70 .70 70 
18-18.9. 80 .79 .74 .78 84 .80 78 — ne .82 .76 at 7 .78 . , Saree 70 70 70 .70 ‘ 
19-19.9. 82 .79 .74 .82 .87 .84 81 nae eee .85 Py .78 77 .78 70 ae 74 74 74 71 70 - 
20-20.9. 85 Ps .74 .85 .90 .88 84 aus — 88 .78 .82 77 .80 .70 78 7 78 a2 70 ‘ 
21-21.9. 88 —_ .74 .89 .93 .93 88 New ion 91 .80 85 7 .84 7 .73 82 .82 82 .74 70 é 
22-22.9. 92 .82 .74 .92 .96 .98 92 ous one 93 .84 89 ot . 88 7 .87 .87 86 .78 72 4 
23-23.9. 95 .86 77 .96 -99 1.02 .96 .84 .79 96 .88 93 .82 .92 7 .80 .92 .92 .90 .82 16 e 
24-24.9. 99 91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 .88 .81 99 91 96 .85 .96 .82 .84 .97 .97 94 .86 79 « 
25-25.9. 1.03 .95 .82 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.03 .93 .83 1.02 95 89 .99 . 86 .88 1.01 1.01 .98 .90 83 ° 
26-26.9. 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1,06 .98 .86 1.05 98 92 1.03 .90 91 1.06 1.06 .... 1.02 ue ‘ 
27-27.9. 1.10 1.05 . ee es: ae 1.10 1.03 . 88 1.02 .96 1.06 .95 .95 1.10 1.10 $0.91 1.06 ‘ 
{ 28-28.9. 1.14 1.10 oe £.96 ELT x... 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 .99 1.10 .99 oF 1.58 3.55 94 1.10 e 
29-29.9. 1.17 1.15 93 1.18 1.18 & Lye 3.33 93 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.03 1.02 1.20 1.20 .98 1.14 < 
30-30.9. 1.21 1.19 95 1.22 1.21 £& 1.28 1.37 95 1.07 1.17 1.08 1.06 1.25 1.25 1.02 1.18 
31-31.9.  ———————_ «“< * = 1.24 1.22 97 B.5n B.ae 3.33 1.09 1.29 1.29 1.06 
32-32.9. *Elwood Terrace e ; aa - 1.27 1.27 1.00 1.14 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 
33-33 .9. (2 See ae a} 1.32 1.18 1.28 1.20 1.17 3.36 1.36 1.19 1.19 
34-34.9. 1.32 58 P 1.387 Lge 1.32 1.38 1.20 as wamer eee 1.23 
35-35 .9. 1.35 235 : 1.42 i ee! marge 1.20 1.27 
36-36.9. 1. 2s rhs s 1.46 1.29 1.33 Bia «cece “Rca 
37-37 .9. 1. a=) . 1.51 1.32 1.37 Be 6ace Ee 
38-38 .9. aa . 1.56 1.36 1.42 1.31 1.39 
39-399. io ‘ 1.61 1.40 ae 1.3 1.43 
40-40 .9. om : 1.66 1.43 1.39 a 
41-41.9. ae ‘ cant oes 1.43 
42-42.9. 1.46 
43-43 .9. 1.50 
44-449. 1.54 . : | 
45-45 .9. 1.57 “ 
46-46 .9. 1.61 P 
47-47.9. 1.65 
ae eeae seve 1.68 
o. b. eb 
a McKittrick, Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. 
tWilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill. 
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Index to Advertisers 








This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make jt accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
eTTOTs OTr OMItSSstONnsS. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. a2 
Aluminum Co. of America 37 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp. 
Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 


Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 34 
Bowser & Co. Inc., S. F. 
Bradford Oil R efining 20; 36 


Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. Second Covet 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 
3utler Manufacturing Co 


Cantield Oil Co 

Champion Spark Plug Co 

Champlin Refining Co. 31 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd 

Cities Service Oil Co 33 


Columbian Steel Tank Co. 
Conewango Refg. Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. . 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. Fourth Cover 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. “E.T. 


Edwards & Co., Vincent 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc. ; 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. ; : 29 
Exide Batteries 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Fleet-Wing Corp. Sep es a birace 
Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing In- 
stitute eats akan ten 

Ford Motor Co. 
Freedom Oil Works Co. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


General American’ Transportation 
Cc orp. 
General Electric Co. 5 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. : 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Granberg Equipment Co. 
Gulf Oil Corp. oj 


Hays Mfg. Co. 





Caner 





Positions Wanted 


GRADUATE CHEMIST particularly experi- 
enced in grease analyses. Desires change. 
Now employed. Best references. Box 54, 
National Petroleum News. 


REFINERY SUPERINTENDENT AND EN- 
GINEER. Thoroughly experienced in the op- 
ration, maintenance and construction of all 
modern refining operations, Topping, 
multi-coil high pressure cracking, reform- 
ing, gas and poly units, lube plants, asphalt 
and road oils. Successful record. Techni- 
cally trained Will consider any location 
domestic or foreign Box 57, National Pe- 
troleum News. 


YOUNG MAN, with six years experience in 
the marketing of petroleum products 
through jobbers and_ service — stations. 
Wishes connection with refiner or marketer. 
Thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
bulk plant and service station operation. 
Five years major company and one year 
independent Can go anywhere and avail- 
able at once. Address Box 58, National Pe- 
troleum News 


Situation Open 





REFINERY CHIEF ENGINEER 


Oil company operating four refineries, 
total capacity 25,000 barrels per day, 
reguires the services of an Engineer 
experienced in design and construction 


of modern refinery equipment In 
first letter give full information re- 
garding Nationality, teligion Age, 


Married or Single, Education, Posi- 
tions held and salaries earned since 
Graduation, Our-emplovees have been 
informed of this advertisement 


Box No, 59, National Petroleum News 





For Sale 


GASOLINE TRANSPORT for sale. Colum- 
bian 3,030-gallon capacity. New 9.75 by 20 
Goodyear tires Address P. O. Box 232, 
Quincey, Il. 





For Sale—Several Million tons of 
FULLERS EARTH 


Report of refinery test runs available. 
Deposit located in Michigan on Rail- 
road. 

Chas. W. Hopkinson 
17216 Edgewater Drive, Lakewood, O. 











FOR SALE 
STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
1 3-Compartment Horizontal, Electrically 


Welded with supports (%” x 2%” Angle 
Irons—8’ Tank to Foundation.) 


1 Vertical Riveted 8 x 17 6510 Gal. 
1 Vertical Riveted 7x12 4150 Gal. 
1 Vertical Riveted 7 x 12 3890 Gal. 
1 Vertical Riveted 7x 12 3890 Gal. 
1 Vertical Elec. Welded 8 x 16 6100 Gal. 
1 Vertical Elec. Welded 6 x 12 2580 Gal. 
1 Vertical Elec. Welded 6 x 14 3040 Gal. 


Tanks constructed from %” Steel Plate for 
shell and bottom. 

a: om 2000’ 2” Iron Pipe and 25 
2” Valves 

Equipment in perfect condition, clean and 
tight. Priced low for quick sale. FOB 
cars, High Point. 


Address inquiries to: J. H. Kalte, 210 Shir- 
ley Avenue, High Point, N. C. 


Professional Services 











Wanted to Buy 





USED 1750 GALLON TANK sii Fd 
ably aluminum, three or four com- 
partment, stream lined, mounted on 
Fruehauf trailer. Discharge both 
sides preferred. Quote price f.o.b. 
Eastern seaport, for export to Sweden 
Wheel base not to exceed 82 inches. 
Enclose photo. Payment against 
document. 
Address Box 52 
National Petroleum News 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 


Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Ane Ave., 


NEWA 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
we ASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Heekin Can Co. .. peanerersntaie 

Hinde & Dauch Paper CO. 

Humble Oil & Refg. Co. ; ; 1 
Hygienic Products Co. .......---- 35 


International Harvester Co. ...... 


Leland Miectric Co... ..... es. wwwen 
Lion Ol] Renmine Co. «......646 5%. 2 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. 
Master Electric Co. 
Mid-Continent Petrole um Corp. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. + 
Morrison Bros. 


National Pump Corp. ...... 
National Petroleum News P 
Neptune Meter Co. : ve ; 3 


Ohio Oil Co. - RS . 41 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co. 


Paraflow ae = .Third Cover 
Penola, Inc. ..... - 
Philadelphia Valve Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ...... 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pure Oil Co. : Sealed, 


Republic Oil Co. 
Roper Corp., Geo. D. 


Service Station a Co. 
Shand & Jurs Co. 

Shell on 

Skelly Oil Co. 

Smith Meter Co. 

Southwest Pump Co. . 4 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Standard Steel Works 

Sun Oil Co. 


Texaco Development Corp. 
Thiokol Corp. aay 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


U. S. Air Compressor Co. poate 
U. S. Rubber Products Co. Inc. 
Universal Oil Products Co. 23 


Veeder-Root Inc. 
Viking Pump Co. 


Wayne Pump Co. : 
Wayne Oil Burner Corp. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


Coming Meetings 


American Trucking Assns., Ine., 5th annual 
convention, Detroit, Oct. 31-Nov. 2 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, annual ban- 
quet, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Nov. 1. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, regional meeting, Tucson 
Ariz., Nov. 1 to 5. 

\merican Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
Pacific Section, Los Angeles, Calif., Nov 
3, 4 


Society of Automotive Engineers, West 
Coast regional transportation - mainte- 
nance meeting, Elks Club, Los Angeles, 
Nov. 3, 4 and 5, 

Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Assn., Kansas 
Okla. A a annual meeting, Tulsa 
Nov. « 

eM Automobile Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, Nov. 11 to 18. 

National Motor Truck Show, Port of New 
York Authority Bldg., New York, Nov 
1 to. 38. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, annual 
dinner, Commodore Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 14. 

American Petroleum Institute, 19th annual 
meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 
14 to 18. 

Porcelain) Enamel Institute. Sth annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O., 
Nov. 16, 17. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
annual meeting, New York, N. Y., Dec. 

5 to 9. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 4 to 9 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Oma- 
ha, Nebr... Dec. 6 to &. 

Oil & Gas Assn. of Michigan, annual meet- 
ing, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Dec. 7. 

West-Central Vexeos O11 & Gas Assn., annual 
meeting, Abilene, Tex., Dec. 10. 


—1939— 


Societv of Automotive Engineers, annual 
meeting, Detroit. Mich., Jan. 9 to 13. 
Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers = Assn., 
annual meeting and trade exhibit, De 

Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 18, : 

Northwest Petroleum Assn. (North Dako- 
ta Division), Elks Club, Fargo, N. D. 
Jan. 23. 24. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn. (Minnesota Di- 
vision), Lowrv Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., 
Jan. 26 and 27. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 13th 
annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Feb. 7, §&. 

Ohin Potralonm Merketers Assn., Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 7, 8, 9. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


NO 





T takes less effort to get business when you sell the products 
that are out front. And you’re more certain of holding the 
business you get. 


Ever since Penola Expee Compound was introduced more 
than four years ago, it has led the field consistently. Under its 
own or private label, it outsells all hypoid lubricants. It’s 
approved by car makers . . . and more than meets all their 
requirements. 

Last year enough Penola Expee was sold to service more 
than twice every hypoid-equipped car on the road. That ought 
to prove Penola Expee’s wide acceptance. Turn that popu- 


larity into good news for your bank-account. Write Penola 
today! 


Penola Inc. - 30 Rockefeller Plaza - New York City 


Formerly Pennsylvania Lubricating Co. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1938 





PENOLA 


cOMPOUN 


SOLD UNDER ITS OWN OR PRIVATE LABEL 














Dr. Per K. Frolich 
















New chairman of the Petroleum 
Division of the American Chemical 
Society is Dr. Per K. Frolich, re- 
search director for Standard Oil 
Development Co. (Standard of New 
Jersey). He left a professorship in the 


chemical engineering department of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology in 1929 to become a research 
chemist for this company and was 
made director of its chemical labo- 


ratories in 1936. 


He is a member of various chemical 
societies and was awarded the 
Grasselli Medal in 1930 for his con- 
tribution to the field of high pressure 


gas reactions. 


NATIONAL 





PETROLEUM NEWS 


